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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir i 
Ween, &e. &c. 

Architect, &c. 4to. pp. 532, and Appen- 

dix 147. London 1823. Priestley & Wealc. 
From the imperfect nature as well as- the 
rarity of the Purentalia, a life of Sir Christo- 

r Wren has long been a desideratum in 

glish literature and science ; and it is ho- 
nourable to the ambition of a young architect 
to have taken up the subject.. It is more to 
his credit that he has bestowed great re- 
search upon it, and has consequently pro- 
duced a work fall of information : so fall in- 
deed that it may be feared general readers 
will think his love of the theme has carrietl 
him too much into minute detail. ‘To meet 
this objection it may be urged, that the Me- 
moirs of Sir C. Wren are in fact.a history of 
the learning and science, especially the 
architectaral science of his long period ; and 
that the maltitude of celebrated men, inci- 
dentally brought upon the canvas, afford 
great relief to the principal figure, and that 
variety which is grateful to the public. We 
wish we could add that Mr. Elmes’ style was 
as correct as his matter is important; bunt 
there are too + gr inatturacies: in, it not to 
cause a regret that it had’ pot . 
carefally revised aid pote et 

The author sets oft with a view of the pro- 

of architectrre.in England from the 
Tanning of the reign of Charles-11; to the. 
end of the 17th centary. He then takes up 
his immediate subject. -Sir C. Wren was 
born at East Knoyle, Wilts (the reetory of 
his father Dr. C. Wren,) on the 20th Oct: 
1682. His family produced several indivi- 
duals distinguished -for learning, at various 
periods from the time of Henry vit. Christo- 
cen being a delicate child was educated at 
e, till atan early age he was placed under 
Dr. Busby at Westminster. His genius soon 
began to display itself; for in 1645, when 
only 13 years uf age, he invented a new 
astronomical instrument which he dedicated 
it Latin, of a superior style, to his father ; 
and also, in ‘the same year, wrote an exer- 
cise on Physicks, and invented a pneumatic 
thine. Soon after this period, the Royal 
Society originated in private meetings, and 
founded (Restoration of Charies 11.) 
young Wren became identified with: all its 
Proceedings. Previously, however, he pur- 
sued his studies at Wadham College, Oxford, 
with extraordinary eclat, so as to be consi- 
dered a prodigy of universal science. His 

“ Juvenile Essays (it is justly observed) 

ve the fecundity, the ripeness, and the 

ly cultivated state of his mind ; his zeal 
and his ardent enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
knowledge and literary honours. 

“ This year, while the incipient architect 
of our beautiful metropolitan cathedral was 
cultivating the abundant soil of his natural 
genius, St. Peter’s at Rome, its prototype 
and rival, was declared to the world of art 
& finished, under the auspices of Innocent X. 
and the superintendance of Bernini. This an- 


Christopher 
By James Elmes, M.R.1.A. 





noancement of ‘the: completion of the largest 
and richest Christian temple. in the world 
was an epoch in art, and was .an affair of 
sufficient consequence to attract the atten- 
tion and secure the investigation of architec- 
tutal principles by the youthful and aspiring 
Wren, who, more than any man, could say, 
Nulla dies sine linea. 

“* Of the superiority of St. Paul’s over 
St. Peter’s, in point of mathematical con- 
strnction, I shall speak in its proper place; 
but the completion of such a structure - as 
St. Peter’s, which was. intended as the cen- 
tral church of the Christian world, was-an 
affair of too much importance to the world, 
particularly to that :of: science, such as:con- 
gregated about the Wrens, the Wards, the 
Wilkinses, the Onghtreds of the day, the pa- 
triarchs of English science and art, net to 
have attracted notice and excited disquisi- 
tions. i 

“ This highly important epoch had donbt- 
lessly an: influence -on Wren, aud. assisted 
him’ to accomplish, St. Paul’s-alone, while 
St, Peter’s was the work of more than: tventy 
architects, stipported by the treasure of the 
Christian world, ‘and.by :the. protection~and 
under the ponfifieatés of nineteen . succes. 
“*s While Wren.was. pursuing, ‘by/sure and; 
I epee great predecessor and. 

nige Jones, and most 
formidable rival ia arebiteetare, died; a6 — 
to-make way. for his worthy successor in‘ pro- 
per time, before he..was. thrust. from the 
stage.”’.- - -. wiih sAg ‘ 

It would ‘far ‘exceed -onr limits ‘to’ follow 
Mr. Elmes inte . the “particulars of young 
Wren’s scientific inventions and literary. :pro- 
ductions : suffice it to say, that he was emi- 
nently conspicuous in many of ‘the greatest 
improvements of an-age fertile in wonderful 
discoveries, : 

In 1657, he succeeded Mr. Rooke as Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Gresham College; and 
in1660,the Royal Society commenced its meet- 
ings on the days, weekly, after his lectures 
were delivered. The Memoirs now : are 
almost a narrative of the early progtess of 
this Society : but Wren having been appointed 
Assistant Surveyor General, was soon called 
to more obvious public ‘works. . The theatre 
at Oxford, 1663, was his first public building, 
and the fame of its erection added largely to 
his celebrity.. Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
was his next work ; but even in the midst:of 
these important concerns, he ‘still continued 
devoted to his beloved philosophy. 

A trip to the continent was the. next im- 
portant feature in the life of*onr immortal 
countryman. The attractions of Paris under 
tite magnificent Louis xrv. were worthy of 
the closest investigation; and, perhaps, there 
never was a finer study for an English: archi- 
tect than France exhibited at the precise 
period of Sir Christopher Wren’s visit. ~ The 
building of the Louvre alone was ‘a school of 
att. In 1666 the great Fire of London seems 
as if providentially sent to open, thé widest 


road te fame and eminence, | obliged 





possible field for the exercise of such a genins 
as London then possessed ; and to call forth 
all the faculties of Wren. 

“The fire commenced on September 2, 
kept burning ti}l the 8th, and on the 10th was 
still acheap of biazing rains... On the 12th, 
Evelyn presented the king with a,survey of 
the ruins, and a plan. for a new city, withe 
dissertation upon it... Whereupon, after din- 
ner, his majesty sent for him into the queen’s 
bedchamber, her majesty.and the Duke of 
York being the only other persons present : 
they examined each particular, and conversed 
on them ‘for nearly an hour, and were. ex- 
tremely pleased with what he had conceived 
and delineated so promptly.”’ 

This model, or design, was soon after laid 
before Parliament, .and. (though not exe- 
cuted,*) having heen preferred before those 
of Hooke and others, Sir C. was apounted 
depnty surveyor-general (to SirJohn Denham, 
whom he afterwards succeeded,) and princi- 
pal architect for rebuilding the whole city ; 
having previously been nominated architect, 
and one of the commissioners for the repara- 
tion of St. Paul's.. The Monument was begun 
in 1671,: and. finished: in .six years... Like 
Pompey’s pillar, as described in our last two 
Numbers, it was at first used for astronomical 


Observations, bat “the Royal Society were 
i abandon ad. 


to their 


‘on ac- 
though 


of its kind in-the world. arch Chea 
side and St. Stephen’s Walbrook, Greenwich 
and Chelsea hospitals, and other buildings 
make part of -Wren's admirable works: bu 
to detail them. allt world fill our paper, and 
we mast refer our readers. td a. positio 
near. Mr. Hornor’s.as they possibly can reach’ 
aver the dome of St. Paul’s, for the clearest 
view of his astonishing labours, and se Mg 
them, in the emphatic words of his sepulchre, 
Si Monumentum requiris ‘Circumspice. ; 

Till his 86th year (A.p. 1718) Sir Christopher 
continued his mighty labours, and ‘was then 
overthrown by the court influence of Mr. Ben- 
son, who superseded him, and disgraced his 
situation for only one year, while Wren “ re. 
tired.to a peaceful retirement at his house 
at Hampton Court, full of years and honours, 
saying, ‘Nunc me jabet fortuna expeditids 
philosophari.’ In this philosophical retire- 
ment he passed the greater part of the re- 
maining five years of his life, occasionally 
coming to London, to inspect the progress 
of the repairs at Westminster Abbey, vis ting 
his great work St. Paul’s, and indulging, 
after. such an active life, in contemplation 
and studies, - - - 

“The life of this great and useful man 





* << His plan, which has been engraved and is 
well known, was so arranged that.the chief 
streets crossed each other in right lines, with 
smaller’ streets between them: the churches 
public buildings, and: markets, were’so di 
as not to interfere with the streets, and four 

iazzas were designed at ptoper distances, into 
which several of the st mety’.. " 
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began now to draw hear a close ; but acci- 
dent, and, perhaps, disappointment at the 
ungenerous cofiduct of the king to -hitf at so 
advanced au age, shortened that life which 
temperance and activity had so prolonged 
beyond the usual term of man’s life. Till the 
time of his removal from the office of surveyor- 
general, he had principally resided -at a house 
appro 
Whitehall; but afterwards he dwelt occa- 
sionally in St. James’s-street, and remained 
surveyor of the Abbey till the time of his 

ath. He also rented a house from the 
crown at Hampton-Court, to which he made 
great improventents. Here he would often 
fretire from the hurry and fatigue of business, 
and d the greater portion of the last 
five years of his life in this calm recess, in 
those contemplations and studies which I 
have before enumerated. 

‘*In coming from Hampton-Coart to Lon. 
don he contracted a cold, which, perhaps, 
accelerated his dissolution: but he died as he 
had lived, with the greatest calmness and 
serenity. The good old man, in his latter 
days, had accustomed himself to take a nap 
atter his dinner; andowthe 25th of February, 
1723, the servant, who constantly attended 
hin, thinking he slept longer than usual, 
wentirnto his apartment, and found him dead 
in his chair. From a mask takeu shortly after 
this event, which I have contemplated with 
calm delight, it was as placid as sleep, and 
résembling, as his admiring friend Steele says 
of Dr. South, ‘ that of the saints, and might 
well be called ‘falling asleép:’ for the in- 
hocence of his life made him expect it as 
indifferently as he did his ordinary rest.’ ”’ 

We have in this notice confined ourselves 
to the dry biographical parts of the work 
before as.* In another Number, or perha 
in several of our future Gazettes, we shall 
soifie extracts of Mr. Eimes’ most eurious 
and original statements. Of that gentleman 
‘we for the present take leave, thanking him 
very heartily for the information and pleasure 
fie has afforded us. 

* Sir C, W. was long Gratid-Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Freemasons; aud sat for mahy 
years in Parliament. 





M. Tull Seong | de Republica quae supersunt, 


edenté Angelo Maio, Vaticane Bibliothece Pre. 
fects. Londini.. Mawman. Svo. pp. $49. 
Tue public will be gratified by seeing at 
length in their hands a portion of those la- 
bours of the celebrated Mai, which have 
excited so much interest among the foreign 
literati, and of which the Literary Gasette has 
‘contained frequent notices and specimens. 

It had been known for a long time that 
‘some Mss. Of rare value were hoarded in the 
‘Vatican; and it is probable that Italian 
jealousy and papal caution had contributed to 
thwart the ambition of learned strangers 
to have the honour of developing those trea- 
‘sures. Bat the transfer of Angelo Mai from 
the library at Milan, where he had already 
distinguished himself by his sagacity and re- 
search into Mss., concurring with the fortu- 
mate establishment of a more vigotous and 
liberal direction of public affairs at Rome, 
removed the old obstacles, and have given us, 
among their first fraits, a restoration of one 
of the finest treatises of the perhaps most 
accomplished mind of the ancient world, 

The history of the De Republica is familiar 
to scholars; we shall therefore proceed di- 
‘reetly to the roy fa Shere Mss. printed 
volume consists of a Dedication to the present 


iated to his office in Scotland-yard,. 
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Pope, Pius the 7th, (in which is promised 
the speedy publican of the Letters of Mar- 
pcus « ius,)-a@ learned. Preface, the’ ré- 
stored mss. explained by numerous notes, 
and an Index of Emendations, &c. The 
‘present Ms. of the De Republica is a parch- 
ment ex written over witli a Commen- 
tary; and other tracts of Augustin, on the 
Psalms. From its inscription, *‘ Liber, S, Co- 
lumbani de Bobio,” it appears to have been ori- 
mally among the collection at Bobio, a town 
the Milanese, the seat of a bishop. » On 
the breaking up of this library, the greater 
rt of the books had been sent to the Am- 
rosian at Milan, the next considerable por- 
tion to the Royal Library at Turin, and the 
third ani least to the Vatican. The inserip- 
tion seems to be of the tenth century, about 
which time the Bobian Catalogue was made. 
The Codex in question was probably brought 
to Rome in the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, with other volumes, by Paul 
the Fifth. Augustin’s Commentary extends 
from thé 119th to the 140th Psalm. The ms. 
has lost many pages ; the number remaining 
are 302. It is marked on the margin with 
notes or references, yet undeciphered, bat 
which, from their regular connexion with the 
writing of the Commentary arid the colour of 
the ink, ate presumed to belong to Augastin’s 
work, The Commentary is pertectly preserv- 
ed in the beginning, is deficient some pages 
towards the middle, and wants about a third 
of the whole towards the end, as it now ter- 
minates with the 146th Psalm ; on a torn page, 
while in its perfect state, it had ended with 
the 150th. Thus, with every leaf of Augustin, 
a leaf of Cicero has perished. What became 
of the remainder of Cicero’s work is now 
beyond inquiry. Mai has found other Com- 
mentaries of Augustin on the Psalms, which, 
as he naturally enough says, excited hope. 
Bat on his ascertaining that they wére not 
re-written, he gave them up as not worth his 
trouble. e 
The De Republica is written under this Com- 
mentary; that is to say, it was -the original 
possessor of the parchmeut on which the 
copyist of Augustin wrote, first discharging 
the ink as well as he could. This practice 
was common in those unlucky times, when 
parchment was dear, and Augustin more 
valued than Cicero. But the-Roman ink, 
though now ‘‘ shadowy and pale, the ghost of 
what it was,” has survived the ski of the 
parchment-washers of the tenth century, and 
the letters, as Mai asserts, gave him but little 
trouble, In the curious Engraving attached 
to the work they are remarkably legible, 
though rather rude in their forms. They 
are also wide asunder, and of a size un- 
usual in Palimpsests. The smaller letters 
given in the illustrative plate are not much 
less than a quarter of an inch long, and the 
longer nearly a third, Whatever might have 
been the anxiety of the tenth century to save 
parchment, the original transcribers, whether 
christian or pagan, were fearless of waste ; 
for, to the sorrow of Mai and of the lovers of 
antiquity, a few sentences are suffered to 
occupy a page. The words De Republica Tuc. 
Lib. 11. thus usurp the whole 156th page. The 
second division of the tenth page is filled 
with M. Tulli Cicer. De Rep. Liber 1. Eyp. Tue. 
Lib.t1t. The titles of the Books are generally 
clear enough up te the fifth. The whole of 
the’sixth Book is wanting. The title appears 
bot once in the third Book, though the ms. is 
full and clear. The titles are sometimes want- 





ing in the upper margin, either through care- 





lessness or the injuries of time. Carelessness 
seems to have had some share of the blame; 
for in fotirinstarices, as Mai with characteristic 
accuracy observes, the number of the Book is 
written erroneously. The leaves ate entire, 
with the exceptions ofone torn at the coruer, 
and another torn off in the middle. 

Bat one great diffieulty of the Palimpsests 
arises from the mode in which the Mss. were 
put together. The book was made, fit of 
separate pages, but of sets, or faciculi. These 
sets were called, according te the number of 

ages, Duernions, Terniyns, Quaternions, &¢, 

t sometimes happens that all. those kinds 
are mixed in the same work. The mumber of 
pages in each is however generally put atthe 
end, and sometimes at the beginning of each 
set. It is obvious that the loss of those marks 
may prodace great obscurity, when the object 
is to divide and restore the confused parts to 
their original places. The sewing or junetion 
of the pages in those old parchments seems 
to have often been a mere matter of accident; 
no two pages are to be found in their proper 
places. The restoration is thus rendered a pro- 
cess of extreme difficulty hy many causes—the 
less of the final pages ; the obliteration of the 
numbers ; the mixture of pages from different 
sets; the nature of the subject, philosophy, 
oratory, &c.; in itself not supplying an im- 
mediate direction to the restorer. Thus all 
those difficulties Mai had to fight, and has 
fought with more than German perseverance, 
“Tanta molis erat Romanam cendere gen- 
tem.” 

We are aware that some learned men 
amongst us have expressed doubts of the 
authenticity of M.Mai’s ms. That it exhibits 
several passages of doubtful Latin, must be 
granted; but it ought also to be conceded on 
this point, that the filling up of Lacunz might 
occasion the apparent errors, The stronger 
suspicion certainly rests on the applicability 
of many passages to modern politics—a fact 


‘tI strongly illustrated by Mr, Brougham’s and 


Sir James-Macintosh’s quotations on the first 
night of the present parliamentary session! 
But we are inclined to believe in the genuine- 
ness of the recovered text, if not entirely, 
with so little suspicion of interpolation as not 
to deprive the whole of the consideration 
which scholars are inclined to attach to it, At 
all events, if any forgery has been committed, 
it is a forgery as old as the Palimpsest itself; 
and M. Mai is more deceived than any of his 
readers. The work is indeed altogether valu- 
able. As an addition to our classic stores, 
and as the fountain of many profound reflec- 
tions, it is equally entitled to praise; and 
we are happy to have it in our power to say 
that it is accessible to every lover of literature 
at the moderate expense of a school-book, 





Love a Poem, in three parts. To which is added, 
The Giaour,a Satirical Poem. By E. Elliott. 
8vo. pp. 180. Charles Stocking. 

Mr. Extiorr has already been mentioned in 

our pages, favourably as the aathor of Night 

a poem, and unfavourably as the author of 

Peter Faultless. His present work is calcn- 

lated to restore the former yerdiet, for with 

many and strange inequalities, it breathes a 

laudable tone of poetic feeling, and displays 

some passages of strong, perhaps too strong, 
composition. The first poem opens thus: 

What marvel, Laura, if thy Minstrel shun 

The peepled waste, the loneliness of erowds ? 

I love the streams, that mirror as they run 

The voiceless clouds. 


sample 
the sati 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The stillness of Almighty Power is here, 

And Solitude, the present Deity, 

Throned on the hills that meet the bending sphere, 

. How silently ! 

Oh, look around thee! On those rocks sublime 
Th’ impression of eternal feet is seen ! ’ 
These mountains are the eldest-born of Time, 

Still young and green! 
What nobler home, what holier company 
For Love and Thought, than forests and the heath, 
Where life’s Great Cause, in his sublimity, 

Dwells lone as Death ? 
What scene more fit than this, though wild and 
With Heav’n, the universal sea, above, (drear, 
To prompt the song most sweet to lady’s ear— 

The lay of Love ? 

The rest of this long poem is so compli- 
cated in episode—horrid stories of broken 
hearts, infanticide and murder, that we can 
find no distinct selection for its illustration ; 
and must therefore take an extract from the 
Giaour, which is a rather coarse as well as 
bitter attack on Lord Byron. A very short 
sample will suffice to show the spirit in which 
the satire is written: 

Thou vain, malignant Instinct! Thou Enigma 
And Contradiction ! Britain's boast, and stigma ! 
Thou passing rich in soul, with none at all, 

The king of Copyists, yet original ! 

Thou Lord of Pindys, with no rival shared, 

Without imagination, yet a Bard! 

Sey—Last of Minstrels, and become the first, 

As weeds thrive fast, and fastest far the worst !— 

Would’st hear a secret? Tell thy heart of lead, 

We do without thee living, and may dead. 


What constitutes a Bard, in thesé late times? 
Childe Lara’s budget, stuff’d with stolen rhymes. 
And what a mighty Bard?—A soul of gall, 
That aches to wound ; * a vital scorn of all 
Ponds, and calm water, unless very clear ;”” 
A title, and ten thousand pounds a-year. 
What is » * Prince of modern Poets ?”—One 
Who gives dame Regan ten, Cordelia none; 
A madman, yet no Lear, but madly dull, 
As spleen, blué-devil’d, when the moon's at full ; 
sage, who proves, by envy’s axioms sure, 
That Homer was a drunken Irish Boor ; 
A vagrant, who “ hates Hounslow,” hates Sahara, 
} ner all my fl of the sun”’—but Lara ; 
es negus,” hates tom ¢ats, “ hates poetry,” 
® Hates Wordsworth’s ass,” “ hates pl at aR 
® Hates Milton’s angels,” * hates imagination,” 
* Hates Paddington canal,” “ hates emulation,” 
* Hates Englishmen,” who pay his hate with scorn, 
And quits their isle, * yet hates the solemn horn;” 
* Hates home,” * hates tourists ; ” and, on foreign 
Nias up tor #58, & 
¢s up, for sale, his patent vagabonds. 
What shall eclipse “* (though matchless they,) all those 
write in rhyme what others write in prose?” 
The genuine, rhymed, demonstrative poetics, 
worth’s Arithmetic, in Harold’s ethics, 
hat song would merit statues in our day? 
A Doge of Venice, done by Algebra. 
t 18 @ scorner of blank verse and Shakspeare? 
A thing that loves to agitate the lakes here ; 
Loves the stale theme, that dull stale triumph 


yields 5 
Loves to i as the “ prattle of green fields; ”” 

esto see Pegasus in Byron’s Donkey ; 

es female tabbies, and one crabb’d male monkey; 

€s to commit the error he reproves ; 

ves won.en, loves to torture whom he loves ; 
ae Moore, loves Jeffrey, and to Scott is civil ; 
é' cone truth, loves Hazlitt, loves the 

wis + i 

Loves to thyme prose—first borrow'd widens 
And loves to hate blind 
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A Concise History of Ancient Institutions, Inventions, 
and Discoveries in Science and Mechanic Art. 
Abridged and translated from the German of 
Beckmann: with additions, &c. 12mo, 2 vols. 
London 1823. Whittakers, 

THEsE two little volumes present such a mass 
of the useful and entertaining, that we should 
be puzzled to name their parallel. Beckmann’s 
great work is a rich mine of intelligence on 
almost every possible subject of research, 
curiosity or amusement; and the editor of 
this English abridgment has not only exer- 
cised a sound discretion upon his original, 
but has superadded much interesting infor- 
mation of his own. In short, he has made a 
Book of Knowledge, which we cannot over- 
rate for the benefit of young and old, The 
cheapness of its fermis a great recommenda. 
tion to those who do not like to incur the 
expense of Mr. Johnson's excellent transla- 
tion, and its value is enhanced by the new re- 
ferences to English improvements. 

From the multifarious contents, we hardly 
know where to select our examples, The 
Sortes Beckmanni would be as fair a test as any 
other; but we will rather, for the sake of 
propriety quoad.our own pages and variety 
quoad the author, pick the criterion papers: 

$* Censors of the Press.—Upon the introduc- 
tion of printing, it was found, that the fa- 
cility with which the copies of books could 
be multiplied, might occasion the circulation 
of works that were contrary to religion and 
the established order of government: the 
different states of Europe, therefore, every 
where adopted the general rule, that no one 
should be allowed to establish a printing- 
press without express permission; and that 
no work should be printed until it had been 
revised by persons appointed for that pur- 
pose, and had obtained their formal sanction. 
fhe expediency of the measure was not then, 
indeed, questioned; and, although it had not 
been previously enforced as a general regn- 
lation, yet the principle, that every govern- 
ment possessed an inherent right tu prevent 
the publication of writings that were consi- 
dered inimical to the interests of society, was 
universally admitted, and had been acted 
upon, in particular instances, from a period 

of the most remote antiquity. . 

‘* Among the ancient Greeks, the works of 

Protagoras were publicly committed to the 

flames ; and, in Rome, the writings that were 

found in the supposed grave of Numa were 
destroyed because they were contrary to the 
prevailing religion. In order to chéck the 
growth of superstition, or, perhaps, to pre- 
vent the circulation of predictions unfavor- 
able to the government, the Roman Senate 
decreed, thatall writings on astrological sub- 
jects should be delivered up to the Pretor. 
This order was frequently enforced ; and, in 
the time of Augustus, more than 2,000 such 
books were burned on one occasion. The 
first instance of this infliction, on the mere 
plea of satire, that did not affect the state, 
occurred during the reign of the same Em- 
peror, in the destruction of the works of 
Labienus, and was the origin. of the law 
against private. libel. We are told that, 
within a few years afterwards, the writings 
of the person who had obtained this decree 
against Labienus shared the same fate; and 
it is somewhat remarkable, that the works of 

Arias Montanus, ¥ke¢ assisted in forming the 

first catalogue ct p.ckibited books in the 


s;| Netherlands, weit. afterwards inserted in a 


similar register. 





cobblers that have brains. | 


‘ During the early ages of Christianity, the 


writings in favour of the new dotttinés were 
frequently suppressed ; and, we learn from 
Eusebius, that the Emperor Dioclesian caused 
the sacred Scriptures to be publicly burned. 
But when the Christian religion became more 
firmly established, the fathers of the church, 
who had inveighed with bitterness against 
the heathens on account of the destruction 
of their books, and had assumed it as a proof 
of the weakness of the Pagan cause, exer- 
cised similar severity against all works that 
militated against their own opinions: thus 
were the writings of Arius condemned at the 
Conncil of Nice, and those who concealed 
them threatened with death; the works of 
Nestorius were burned, by order of the Em- 
peror Theodosius II., at the request of the 
clergy assembled at the Council of Ephesus ; 
those of Eutyches shared the same fate at the 
Council of Chalcedon ; and similar instances 
might be adduced in each ‘of the following 
centuries. But these interdictions were only 
enforced against works that had been alread 
made public; and we have undoubted proor, 
in the following circumstance, that the right 
of previons censorship was not acknowledged. 
In the year 768, a Benedictine monk, named 
Ambrosius Autpert, sent an exposition of the 
Book of Revelation to Pope Stephen EII., for 
the approbation of his Holiness: but he ex- 
pressly says, that he is the first writer who 
ever made such a request; that liberty to 
write belongs to every one who does not 
mean to. impugn the doctrines of the church ; 
and that he trusts this freedom will not suffer 
on account of his voluntary submission. 

“The oldest mandate for the appointment 
of a book censor, at present known, was issued 
by the Archbishop of Mentz in 1486; but 
books are extant that were printed in 1479, 
‘with the approbation of the University of Cologne,’ 
from which we may conclude that the custom 
had been already established at the latter 
period; and, indeed, upon the appointment 
of censors in France, in the year 1650, it was 
asserted by the Doctors of the faculty of 
theology at Paris, that they had-been in pos- 
session of that privilege, by a grant from the 
Pope, for more than two hundred years. In 
England there was formerly an officer of this 
kind, who bore the title of * Accuser of the press ;’ 
but the office was abolished at the Revolution. 

“Soon after the establishment of censors, 
authors began to obtain a special’ privilege 
for printing their works, which secared to 
them the exclusive right of publication. The 
most ancient upon record was granted by the 
Bishop of Bamberg, in 1490, for a book, en- 
titled, * Liber missalis secundum ordinem ecclesia 
Bambergensis.’ Anderson tells us, that the first 
patent of this. kind, which occurs in Rymer’s 
Federa, was granted in the year 1590, by 
Queen Elizabeth, to Richard Weight of Ox- 
ford, for a translation of Tacitus; but, in 
Ames’ Typographical Antiquities, mention is 
made of one so early as 1510, for ‘ The History 
of King Boccus, printed at London, for 
Thomas Godfry, * cwm privilegio régali ;’ and 
other works, printed ‘ cum gratia et priveligio,’ 
occur in 1518, 1520, 1521; and several fol- 
lowing years.” 

From books the transition is easy to forks, 
though book-making does not generally lead 
to much fork-using: 

«‘ Modern manners have rendered table- 
forks so necessary among most polished na- 
tions, that the mere idea of dining without 
them excites disgust. Their introduction is, 
however, of so recent a date, that it can 





hardly be traced with certainty to three cen- 
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turies back ; and even then they were by no 
means in general use. 

‘* The ancients had not any name for these 
instraments, and no phrase occurs in their 
writings which can, with any degree of pro- 
bability, be applied to them. That they were 
not known to them, is indeed sufficiently 
proved by the directions which Ovid gives to 
his disciples,.in the Art of Love, for the 
delicate use of their fingers in helping them- 
selves :— 

* Carpe cibos digitis : est quiddam gestus edendi ; 
Ora nec immunda tota perunge manu.’ 
De Art. Amand, lib. iii. 
Your meat, genteely, with your fingers raise ; 
And—as in eating there’s a certain grace,— [face. 
Beware, with greasy hands, lest you besmear your 
**Our ancestors certainly were unacquainted 
with the use of table-forks. Their custom 
was probably the same with that described 
by Dr. Johnson as having prevailed among 
the Highlanders of Scotland, so late as the 
Revolution of 1688 ; . previous to which period 
every man carried a knife, as a companion to 
his dagger, with which he cut the meat into 
small pieces for the women, who put them 
into their mouths with their fingers ; or per- 
haps the dagger itself, like that of Sir Hudi- 
bras, . 
~ ~ « ©was a serviceable dudgeon 
Either for fighting or for drudging.’—Canto 1. 

“It is supposed that forks were in use in 
Italy towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This conjecture is founded on a pas- 
sage in the life of Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary. written by an Italian who was resident 
at his court some time between the years 
1458 and 1499 ;_in which it is mentioned, that 
forks were not used at table, as then in Italy, 
but that each person took, their meat out of 
the same dish with the fingers. The author 
bestows great encomium on his Majesty for 
not soiling his clothes while eating iu this 
manner : which the courtiers, with all their 
diligence and attention, were not, he says, 
able to avoid. 

‘*A satiric work, entitled ‘ L’ Isle des Her- 
maphrodites,’ descriptive of the manners of the 
court of France about the close of thé six- 
teenth century, mentions forks as a luxury 
only lately introduced ; and the author, ridi- 
culing the affected nicety of the innovation, 
says, that he donbts not but those who 
adopted it would be glad of an invention 
which might save them the trouble of chew- 
ing. There is still shown, at the castle of 
Pan, in the Béarnvis, a fork which belonged 
to Henry IV.:, it is of steel, two-pronged, 
and about the size and strength of a stout 
carving-fork. 

““So late, indeed, as the year 1608, we 
find them described, by our countryman 
Coryat, as a novelty. In‘ his travels, pub- 
lished in 1611, under the quaint title of ¢ Cru- 
dities, hastily gobbled up in five months’ travels in 
France, Savoy, Italy, &c.’ is the following pas- 
sage, which, from its singularity, we tran- 
scribe verbatim :—‘I observed a custome in 
all those Italian cities and townes through 
the whiche I passed, that is not used in any 

other countric that I saw -in my travels, 
neither doe I thinke that any other nation of 
Christendome doth use it, but only Italy. 
The Italian, and also most strangers that are 
commorant in [taly, do alwaies at their meales 
use a little forke when they cut their meate ; 
for while with their knife, whiche they hold 
in one hand, they cut the meate out of the 
dish, they fusten their forke, whiche they 


so that whatsoever he be that, sitting in the 
company of any others at ‘meale, should am- 
advisedly touch the dish of meate with. his 
fingers, trom the whiche all the table doe cut, 
he will give o¢casion of offence unto the 
company, as having transgressed the lawes 
of good manners, insomuch that for his er- 
rour he shall be at least brow-beaten, if not 
reprehendedin wordes. ‘This forme of feed- 
ing, I understand, is generally used in all 
places of Italy ; their forkes being, for the 
most part, made of yrou or steele, and some 
of silver, but those are used only by gentle- 
men. The reason of this their curiosity is, 
because the Italian cannot by any means in- 
dure to have his dish touched with fingers, 
seeing all men’s fingers are not alike cleane ; 
thereupon I myselfe thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of 
meate, not only while I was in Italy, but 
also in Germany, and oftentimes in England 
since I came home ; being once quipped for 
that frequent using of my forke by a certain 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, 
one Mr. Laurence Whitaker, who in his merry 
humour doubted not to tall me at table furei- 
fer, only for using a forke at feeding, but-for 
no other cause.’ This is, therefore, unques- 
tionably, the first period of the introduction 
of forks at our English tables; and that the 
custom of ysing them was but slowly adopted, 
we may infer from a passage in ‘ The Accom- 
plished Lady’s rich Closet of Rarities,’ a manual of 
cookery and manners for the instruction of 
the fair sex, published in London in 1653 ; in 
which, among other directions for polite be- 
haviour, are the following :—‘ A gentlewoman 
being at table, abroad or at home, must ob- 
serve to keep her body straighte, and lean 
not by any means upon her elbowes ; nor by 
ravenous gesture discover a voracious appe- 
tite; talke not when you have meate in your 
mouthe; and'do not smacke likea pig, nor 
eat spoone-meat so hot that the tears stand 
in your eyes. It is very uncourtly to drink so 
large a draught, that your breath is almost 
gone, and you are forced to blow strongly 
to recover yourselfe ; throwing downe your 
liquor as into a funnel is an action fitter for a 
juggler than.a gentlewoman. - In carving, at 
your own table, distribute the best pieces 
first, and it will appeare very decent and comely to use 
a forke, so touch no piece of meate withontit.’ 

“ Fischer, a late traveller in Spain, says, 
that even now, in many parts of that country, 
drinking- glasses, spoons, and forks, are rari- 
ties. ‘This, however, is an exaggeration, for 
throughont that kingdom no decent table is 
unprovided with them ; but the lower orders, 
it must be admitted, often dispense with their 
use. It happened to the writer of this article, 
while travdhting some years ago through the 
province of Andalusia, to have rested at a 
venta, or country inn, which afforded no such 
converiience. A ‘couple of rabbits,—all the 
provision the place afforded,—were prepared 
for dinner, stewed in oil, well seasoned with 
garlic; but, when placed on the table, it pre- 
sented neither knife, nor fork, nur spoon. 
The muleteer who attended, perceiving the 
embarrassment which this occasioned, first 
whetted the blade of a huge clasp-knife, 
which he carried in his pocket, and laid it 
before him; then tucking up the sleeve of 
his jacket, and presenting a fist which, pro- 
bably, had not been washed since the pre- 
ceding Sunday, he plunged it into the stew, 
the savoury contents of which he stirred in 
various directions ; and then, seizing the back 





hold in their other hand, upon the same dish, 


of the plumpest rabbit, placed it on-the wri- 





SS ed 
ter's plate, with a significant nod, anda 
cordial ‘ buen ho 1". * 

“The custom of using forks at table is, in. 
deed, even yet far from general. The Turkish 
inhabitants of the Levant, and ‘all the eastern 
nations, still serve themselves with their fing. 
ers only. The Chinese make nse. of. small 
sticks, which require considerable dexterity 
in the management ; and a man of fashion in 
Abyssinia, disdaining the use of either, seats 
himself, when he dines, between two of his 
wives, each of whom roll up slices of meat 
into the form of balls, which they cram into bis 
mouth, as he presents it to them alternately.” 

These papers from the Ist Volume must 
(according to our Statute of Limitaticns) suf- 
fice for the Review of this work ; but we ma 
perhaps, for our own sakes, hereafter trans. 
fer another Essay or tWo to the pages of the 
Literary Gazette. 


* “© Buen provecho !” an exclamation, wishing 
you a good appetite. 





LIFE IN LONDON, 


A TRANSLATION has been published in Paris 
of Pierce Egan’s * Life in London,” under 
the title of ‘‘ The English Diorama, or Pie. 
turesque Rambles im London; containing the’ 
mast faithful notices of the character, manners. and’ 
customs of theEnglish nation, in the various classes 
of society.” By M.S On this work a 
French critic makes the following observa. 
tions : 

“A great deal has been written on Paris, 
and yet this great city still affords scope for 
innumerable remarks, Fewer works have 
been published respecting London, although 
that immense capital contains at least three 
hundred thousand inhabitants more than ours, 
From that circamstance the. ample harvest 
which tliere still awaits the observer, may 
easily be estimated. Too frequently, how- 
ever, travellers, and especially speculating 
travellers, view a foreign country only under 
the influence of the prejudices which they 
have imbibed tn their own; and wish to 
make évery thing correspond with the no- 
tions which they have previously conceived. 
There are others who would be more faithfal, 
in. their descriptions, but a crowd of circum, 
stances shackle their inquiries ; and, in spite, 
of all their vigilance, many errors result from 
their want of an intimate knowledge of the 
language, customs, and usages of a country. 
None of these obstacles diminish the acen- 
racy of the details of the work before us. It 
is an Englishman, and an Englishman already 
known by several esteemed descriptive publications, 
who has here painted his countrymen. Pierce 
Egan, the author of ‘ The Picture of London,’ 
and who may be called the Mercier of Eng- 
land, «has, like him, carefully studied the 
mauners of ali classes of the community. He 
conducts his reader from the royal palace to 
the most miserable pot-house, the resort of 
beggars and the dregs of the people. Such, 
indeed, in these latter scenes, is the scrupu- 
lous fidelity of his pencil, that the enlightened 
taste of his translator has frequently induced 
him to soften the features of the picture; 
which is not, as we shall by-and-by see, the 
only obligation under which French readers 
are to him. 

“ A very simple plot serves to connect the 
author’s descriptions. Three young men, of 
various characters:and conditions, etermine 
to know London thoroughly: ‘ to see life, 
according to the picturesque and original ex- 
pression of the lish work. ‘Tom, who is 
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one of this trio; belongs to the class of per- 
sois ‘who dictate laws to the fashionable 
world; Rosert Loeic, who has just left the 
University of Oxford, frequently expresses 
himself in the singular style adopted by the 
stadents there. Both these sparks do the 
honours of the Capital-to Jerry, the cousin 
of the first, the son of a rich country gentle- 
man; and who is eager to be initiated into 
every kind of pleasure. Our three friends, 
‘then, begin their peregrinations in London, 
and by tarns the reader visits with them the 
moving picture of the promenade in Hyde 
‘Park ; the saloon at Covent Garden ; a bazar, 
‘which by comparison renders certain cele- 
brated galleries in another capital almost de- 
corous ; Bond Street, the internal and durable 
Longchamps of London; and the Chop-house 
belonging to the famous Crib, called ‘ the 
Champion of England,’ whose honour he re- 
venged at fisty-cuffs by defeating the Ame- 
rican negro, Molyneux, who had previously 
made her most formidable boxers bite the 
dust. The visit made by the three friends to 
‘Carlton Palace, furnishes to the anthor the 
ome of giving a description of it, the 
principal details of which will be read with 
interest! More than one reader will no doubt 
be astonished to learn that the fine vestibule 
‘of this palace is ornamented: with marble 
busts of the most celebrated members of Op- 
position, and among others of Fox! There 
are conntries, into the palaces of which, those 
who have combated the flatterers of kings 
are not admitted, even after their death.— 
National feeling is manifested m all the de- 
 corations of this royal residence. Draperies, 
carpets, candelabras, all are of English manu- 
facture. Even the Chinese Hall, although 
perfectly in the style of the country, is fur- 
nished: only with: articles made in England. 
The only exception to this rule consists. in 
séveral presents from foreign Sovereigns, 
particularly a magnificent porcelain table 
‘from the manufactory at Sévres, sent to his 
present Majesty by Louis xvi. I leave to 
the reader the pleasure of following the three 
jovial friends to a cock-fight, to the Exchange, 
to Drury Lane, to the custody of a constable, 
‘tothe Fleet (the Sainte-Pélugie of London ;) 
- tothe immense excavations called the London 
Docks, whither it is the fashion to goto taste 
wine ; to the condemned cells at Newgate, to 
the Italian Opera, &c. I shall confine myself 
to a few words on four celebrated balls, of 
different descriptions, into which our heroes 
successively introduced themselves. Almack’s, 
at the west end of the town, is the ball for 
persons of distinction. Princes, ministers, 
admirals, officers of rank, lords and ladies, 
compose this brilliant assembly : but the last 
named reign there as sovereigns. .A com- 
mittee of these ladies examine those who are 
anxious for admission, and direct to whom 
cards of invitation shall be granted. One of 
the laws promulgated by this female senate 
much annoys the fastiionables. After eleven 
o'clock at night no one is permitted to enter 
this assembly. The author declares, that if 
Mr. Canning or the Duke of Wellington were 

_ ‘0 arrive one minute after eleven, the only 
course that he could take would be to return 
home. They who wish, as a witty but rather 
eynical man said, to relieve themselves from 
the fatigues of good company, may proceed 
from the ball which we have just mentioned, 
* to'that Of AUl-Mar in the city. There, there 
ho ceremony; no ticket of admission is 
nece Sailors, coal-heavers, negresses, 


of gin (a kind of eau-de-vie) serve to refresh 
the dancers. Vauxhall, from which the tone 
of affected elegance and that of popular vul- 
garity are equally banished, holds a middle 
course between the two extremes, As for 
the ball at the Opera, the custom which 
there prevails renders it much more amusing 
to the é6bserver than ours. ,Both sexes appear 
in masquerade; and as every oné studies the 
spirit of his or her character, the ball nata- 
rally affords a suecession of little unprepared 
scenes, which are frequently by no means 
deficient either in malice or in interest. 

* Wantof space prevents me from prolonging 
these curious details. I will confine myself 
therefore to recommend to readers the excel- 
lent remarks on London in the first chapter, 
which, as well as several other valuable pas- 
sages, belong to the translator, or rather to the 
imitatator of Pierce Egan’s work. If these ad- 
ditions contribute materially to the success of 
the book, the suppressions which M. S— has 
made are no less useful. Dictated by a sound 
discretion and considerable tact, they in- 
clude several long digressions, and some cir- 
cumstances which would wound at the same 
time delicacy and French taste. But M.S— 
has taken care not to injure the originality of 
the work, nor to deprive it of that foreign 
character which it was so important to pre- 
serve. What renders the work one of the 
most vgluable which has appeared on England 
and London, are the four and twenty engrav- 
ings, which represent almost all the incidents 
described in the book. It would be difficult 
to.unite more. of local truth with satirical 
originality. The advertisement tells us that 
they are from the arch pencil of Mr. Cruik- 
shank. He, like the author, may congratu- 
late himself on having caused us ‘to see 
life in London ;” and on having, as was said 
of Charles Vernet, composed ‘* Epigrams of 
design.” 





LAS CASES’ JOURNAL.—( Third and last notice,’ 
THE following stories, if not so imposing 

as some which we have already taken from 

this Journal, are nevertheless remarkable : 

‘¢ About four o’clock the Emperor got into 
the calash; during our usual ride he men- 
tioned several serious accidents by which, at 
one time or other, his life had been en- 
dangered. 

* AtSt. Clond he once wished to drive his 
calash six-in-hand. The-horses were startled 
by Aide-de-camp Cafarelli inadvertently 
crossing the road in front of them. Before 
the Emperor had time to recover the reins, 
the horses set off at full speed, and the calash, 
which rolled along with extreme velocity, 
strack against a railing. The Emperor was 
thrown out to the distance of eight or ten 
feet, and lay stretched on the ground with 
his face downwards. He was, he said, dead 
tor a few seconds. He felt the moment at 
which life became extinct, which he called 
the negative moment. The first individual of the 
suite who alighted immediately revived him 
by a touch. He observed, that the mere con- 
tact suddenly restored him to life, as in the 
night-mare, the sufferer is relieved as soon 
as he can utter a cry. 

“On another occasion, the Emperor said 
he had nearly been drowned. When in gar- 
rison at Auxonne in 1786, while he was one 
day amusing himself. with swimming, a sudden 
numbness came over him, he lost his self- 
possession, and being alone, he was carried 
along by the current ina senseless state. He 





alljamp about there péle-méle ; and bumpers 


rades on the shore call out that*he was 
drowned, and hasten in quest of boats to 
drag for his body.. In this case a sudden 
shock restored him to life. His breast struck 
against a sand-bank; and by a miracle, his 
head being above the water, he recovered 
himself sufficiently to swim ashore. The 
water dislodged itself from his stomach; he 
regained the spot where he had left his 
clothes, and having dressed himself, he got 
home, while his friends were still in search 
of his body. 

«¢ Another time, while hunting the wild boar 
at Marly, all his suite'was put to flight ; it 
was like the rout of an army. The Emperor, 
with Soult and Berthier, maintained their 
ground agaitist three etiormous boars. ‘ We 
killed all three; but-I received a hurt from 
my adversary, and nearly lost this finger,’ 
said the Emperor, pointing to the third finger 
of his left hand, which indeed bore the mark 
of a severe wound. ‘ But the most laughable 
circumstance of all was, to see the multitude 
of men, surrounded by their dogs, screening 
themselves behind the three heroes, and call- 
ing out lustily:—Save the Emperor! Save the Em- 
peror! while not one advanced to my assist- 
ance,” 5 

Towards the close of the third Part, M. Las 
Cases makes an opportunity for giving a te- 
dions puff of his Atlas, of which he details 
its merits to Napoleon as if he were bargain- 
ing with a bookseller. As this cannot. be 
very interesting, we shall pass forward to a 
summary of Buonaparte’s religion, as fur- 
nished by his biographer. 

“The Emperor, after having spoken for 
some time with warmth and animation, said— 
‘Every thing proclaims the existence of a 
God ; that cannot be questioned ; but all our 
religions are evidently the work of men. 
Why are there so many ?—Why has ours not 
always existed ?—Why does it consider itself 
exclusively the right one ?—What becomes 
in that case of all the virtuous men who have 
gone before us?—Why do these religions re- 
vile, oppose, exterminate one another ?— 
Why has this been the case ever and every 
where ?—Because men are ever men; be- 
cause priests have ever and every where in- 
troduced fraud and falsehood. However, a 
soon as I had power I immediately re-esta 
blished religion. I made‘it the groundworl 
and foundation upon which f built. I con 
sidered it as the support of sound principle 
and good morality, both in doctrine and i 
practice. Besides, such is the restlessness « 
man, that his mind requires that something wi 
defined and marvellous which religion offers 
and it is better for him to find it there, tha 
to seek it of Cagliostro, of Mademoisel! 
Lenormand, or of the other soothsayers ar 
impostors.’ Somebody having ventured | 
say to him, that he might possibly in the en 
become devont, the Emperor answered wi 
an air of conviction, that he feared not, ar 
that it was with regret he said it; for it w 
no doubt a great source of consolation; b 
that his incredulity did not proceed from pe 
verseness or from licentiousness of mind, b 
from the strength of his reason. * Yet,’ add 
he, ‘ no man can answer for what will happ« 
particularly in his last moments. At prese 
I certainly believe that I shall die withoat 
confessor ; and yet there is sucha one (poi) 
ing to one of us) who will perhaps recei 
my confession. I am assuredly very far fr: 
being an atheist, but I cannot believe all ti 
I am taught in spite of my reason, with 





felt life escape him, and even heard his com- 


being false and a hypocrite. When I beca 
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Emperor, and particularly after my marriage 
with Maria Louisa, every effort was made to 
induce me to go with great pomp, according 
to the custom of the Kings of France, to 
take the sacrament at the church of Notre 
Dame ;. but this 1 positively refused to do: I 
did not believe in the act sufficiently to derive 
any benefit from it, and yet I believed too 
much in it to expose myseil to commit a pro- 
fanation.” 

A number of biographical sketches of per- 
sons who figured during the revolution are. 
introduced, to extend these pages: some of 
them are very. stale; others tell or revive 
pregnant anecdotes. Thus: 

‘¢ Le Tourneur (de la Manche, we. are told) 
made himself the talk and the laughing-stock 
of Paris: it was said that he came from his 
department to take possession at the Direc- 
tory, in a cart, with his housekeeper, his 
kitchen utensils, and his poultry.. The wags 
of the capital marked him, and he was over- 
whelmed with ridicnle. He was made, for 
instance, to return from the Jardin des Plantes, 
where he had run immediately on his arrival 
in Paris, and to give an account of the rare 
things he had found there; and on being 
asked. whether he had seen Lacepede,* to 
express his surprise at having passed it un- 
observed, affirming that the cameleopard was 
the only animal that had been pointed out 
to him.” 

Puns are esteemed the Jowest species of 
wit, and we donot think they are elevated by 
being put into ex-imperial lips. Speaking of 
the oxen on the island of St. Helena, and a 
computation of their consumption, the Me- 
moir states— 

** A single beast cannot be killed without 
the previous order of the governor, and it 
was stated by one of our people, that the 
owner of one of the houses or huts of the 
island, speaking to him oa the subject, said: 
* It is reported, that you complain up yonder, 
and consider yonrselves unhappy ; (he spoke 
of Longwood) but we are at a loss to make 
it out; for it is said that you have beef every 
day, while we cannot get it but three or four 
times a yea¥, and.even then we pay for it at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty pence a pound.’ 
The Emperor, who laughed heartily at the 
story, observed, ‘ You. ought to have assured 
him, that it cost us several crowns.’ Crowns 
in English, and in several languages of the 
continent, means also a piece of money. 

** T observed latterly, that it was the only 
pun [had till then heard from the Emperor's 
mouth, but the person to whom I made the 
remark, said he had heard of his having made 
a similar one, and on the same subject, in the 
isle of Elba. A mason employed in some 
buildings, which were to be constructed by 
the Emperor’s order, had fallen and hurt 
himself; the -E or wishing te encourage 
him, assured him, that it would be of no con- 
sequence. ‘ I have had,’ said he, * a much 
worse fall than yours ; but look at,me, I am 
on my legs, and. in good health.’ 

Some of Buonaparte’s reported opinions 
on the subject of Spain, appear to us to be 
among the most interesting passages with 
which we can close the graver portion of this 
review. 

*¢ * When our sitnation in Spain,’ observed 
the Emperor, ‘ turned out dangerous, I more 
than once proposed to Ferdinand to return 
and reign over his people ; that we should 
openly carry on war against each other, and 
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that the contest,.should be decided by the 
faté of atms,’—‘ No,’ answered the prince, 
who. seems 10 have been well advised, and 
never deviated from that way of thinking. 
‘My country is agitated by political disturb- 
ances ; I should but maitiply its embarrass- 
ments: I might become their victim, and lose 
my head upon the scaffold. I remain; but 
if you will choose a wife for me; if you will 
grant me your protection and the support of 
un I shall set out and prove a faith- 

ally” . 

alte he a later period, during our disasters, 
and towards the end of 1813, I yielded ‘to 
that proposal; and Ferdinand’s marriage with 
Joseph’s eldest daughter was decided; but 
circumstances were then no longer the same, 
and Ferdinand was desirous that the mar- 
riage should ‘be deferred. ‘ You can no 
longer,’ he observed, * support me with your 
arms, and I ought not to make my wife a 
title of exclusion in the eyes of my people.’ 
* He left me,’ continued the Emperor, ‘ as it 
seemed, with every intention of good faith, 
for he remained faithful to the principles 
which he avowed on his departure, until the 
events of Fontainebleau.’ 

‘The Emperor assured us, that, had the 
affairs of 1814 turned out differently, he 
would tinqnestionably have accomplished his 
marriage with Joseph’s daughter. 

“The Emperor, in reverting to these af- 
fairs, said, that the impolicy of his conduct 
was irrevocably decided by the results ; but 
that independently of that kind of proof, de- 
pending upon consequences, he had to re- 
proach himself with serious taults in the exe- 
cution of his plans. One of the greatest was 
that of treating the dethronement of the 
dynasty of the Bourbons as a matter of im- 
portance, and of maintaining it as the basis 
of his system; for its successor was precisely 
the man, who, by his qualities and character, 
was eertain to produce its failure.” 

We must now finish with Las Cases (till 
he comes forth with other two books ;) and 
We do.so with two anecdotes from these very 
miscellaneous stores. 

* One day the Counsellor of State, General 
Gassendi, taking part in the diseussion of 
the moment, dwelt much upon the doctrines 
of economists. The Emperor, who was much 
attached to his old artillery comrade, stopped 
him, saying: ‘ My dear General, where did 
you gain all this knowledge? Where did you 
imbibe these principles?’ Gassendi, who very 
seldom spoke in the Council, after defending 
himself in the best way he could, finding him- 
self driven into his last intrenchments, re- 
plied that he had, after all, borrowed his 
Opinions from Napoleon himself. ‘How?’ 
exclaimed the Emperor, with warmth, ‘ What 
do you say? Is it possible? From me, who 
have always thought that if there existed a 
monarchy of granite, the chimeras of political 
economists would reduce it to powder!’ 


and partly serious, he concluded ;—‘ Go, 
General! you must have fallen asleep in your 
office, and have dreamed all this.’ Gassendi, 
who was rather irascible, replied, ‘Oh! as 
for falling asleep in our offices, Sire, I defy 
any one to do that with you, you plague us 
too much for that.’ All the council burst into 
a fit of laughter, and the Empéror laughed 
louder than any one.’- - - 

“Long before the expedition to Russia, 
perhaps a year or two before it was under- 





taken, the Em wistied to establish a 
military classification of the Empire, At the 


And after some other remarks, partly ironical b: 


Council of State, there were read_ fifteen or 
twenty plans for the embodying of three ban, 
of: the French national guard. The 
which was to consist of young men, was {5 
march as far as the frontiers; the 
which was to be composed of middle 

and married men, was not to quit the 

ment to which it belonged; and the third, 
consisting of men in years, was to be 
solely for tlie defence of the town, in which 
it had been raised. The Emperor, who was 
well ‘convinced of the utility of this play, 
frequently recurred to it, and made 
patriotic remarks on the subject; but it coy. 
stantly received marked disapproval from the 
Council, and experienced a kind of passive 
and silent opposition. Meanwhile, amidst 
the multitude of public affairs which claimed 
the attention of the Emperor, he lost sight 
of this plan, which his foresight had doubtless 
ealculated for the safety of France, and which 
was likely to have ensured that result. Up. 
wards of two millions of men would have 
been classed and armed at the period of our 
disasters. Who then would have ventured to 
assail us ? 

“* Daring a discnssion on the above subject, 
the Emperor spoke in a very emphatic and 
remarkable strain. A member(M, Malonet,) 
in a very circumlocutory style, expressed his 
disapproval of this plan of organization. The 
Emperor addressing him in his usual way, 
par : ‘Speak boldly, sir,do mot mutilate your 
ideas: say what you have to say, freely ; we 
are here by ourselves.’ The speaker then 
declared, ‘that the measure was calcolated 
to inspire general alarm; that every indi- 
vidual trembled to find himself classed in the 
divisions of the natidnal guard, being Ae 
suaded that under the pretext of internal de- 
fence, the abject was to remove the gnards 
from the country.’ ” 

To this the imperious ruler is made to reply 
at great length, in'‘a most boastful style.” 

It seems to us that M. Las Cases has par- 
posely written in an indigested manner, in 
order to puzzle the minds of readers, and 
prevent his contradictory. views from. being 
readily detected. It would require much 
patience to arrauge so as to understand: all 
his statements; and we can only remark, 
that the general impression is more favour- 
able to Buonaparte than O’Meara’s coarsely 
drawn character—that is to say, the Surgeon 
paints him as a vulgar ruffian, while Las 
Cases ‘only allows facts to escape which dis- 
play him (against the writer’s intention) in a 
contemptible light.* 

* O'Meara has been busy publishing News- 
paper tirades against the Quarterly Review ; bat 
all the railing in the world will not rail the seal off 
that bond of his disgrace. These statements hiave 
called forth an answer on some points from 
Mr, Finlaison, late ot the Admiralty, which con- 
firms our original assertion, that O’Meara was 
acting the spy for that Board while he was 
bullying the Colonial Department—betraying one 
ranch of our government to Baonaparte, and be- 
traying Buonaparte himself to another branch!!! 





JAMES’ EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 3 vols. 8vO. 

Our introduction of this publication broke 
off last Satarday, leaving the Americaus at 
Fort Lisa, high up the Missouri, and on the 
eve of a conference with several of the native 
Tribes. The narrative thus proceeds; 

“The priucipal chiefs advanced before their 
people, and upon invitation seated them- 
selves. After a short interval of silence, 
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Seine 
Indian of a commanding presence, arose and 
au, | My father, your children have come 
to dance before your tent, agreeably to our 
¢nstom of honouring brave or distinguished 

ons.” 
“After a snitable reply, by Major O’Fallon, 
the amusement of dancing was commenced 
by the striking up of their rude instrumental 
and vocal music ; the former consisting of a 
song made of a large keg, over one of the 
ends of which a skin was stretched, which 
was struck by a small stick ; and another in- 
stroment, consisting of a stick of firm wood, 
notched like a saw, over the teeth of which 
a smaller stick was rubbed forcibly backward 
and forward ; with these, rude as they were, 
very good time was preserved with the vocal 
rformers who sat around them, and by all 
Ihe natives as they sat, in the inflection of 
their bodies, or the movements of their 
limbs. After the lapse of a little time three 
individnals leaped up and danced around for 
afew minutes, then, at a concerted signal 
from the master of the ceremonies, the music 
ceased, and they retired to their seats utter- 
ing a loud noise, which by patting the mouth 
rapidly with the hand, was broken into a 
succession of similar sounds, somewhat like 
the harried barking of a dog. Several sets 
of dancers succeeded, each terminating as 
the first. In the intervals of the dances, a 
warrior would step forward and strike a flag- 
staff they had erected with a stick, whip, or 
other weapon, and recount his martial deeds, 
This eoreey is called striking the post, and 
whatever is then said may be relied upon as 


rigid truth, being delivered in the presence 
of many a jealous warrior and witness, who 
conld easily detect and would immediately 


disgrace the striker for exaggeration or false- 
hood. This is called the beggars’ dance, 
fring which same presents are always ex- 
pected by the performers,as tobacco, whiskey, 
or trinkets. But on this occasion, as none 
of those articles were immediately offered, the 
amusement was not at ‘first distinguished by 
much activity. The master of the ceremo- 
nies continually called aloud to them to exert 
themselves; but still they were somewhat 
dull and backward. Tetan now stepped for- 
ward and lashed a post with bis whip, de- 
elaring that he would thus punish those who 
did not dance; this threat from one whom 
they had vested with authority for this occa- 
sion, had a manifest effect upon his auditors, 
who were presently highly wrought up by 
the sight of two or three little mounds of 
tobacco twist which were now laid before 
them, and appeared to infuse new life. 
“After lashing the post and making his 
threat, Tetan went on to narrate his martial 
exploits. He had stolen horses seven or 
eight times from the Konzas; he had first 
struck the bodies of three of that nation slain 
in battle. He had stolen horses from the 
Tetan nation, and had struck one of their 
dead. He had stolen horses from the Paw- 
hees, and struck the body of one Pawnee 
up. He had stolen horses several times 
from the Omawhaws, and once from the 
Puneas. He had struck the bodies of two 
Sioux. On a war party, in company with 
the Pawnees, he had attacked the Spaniards 
and penetrated into one of their camps ; the 
Spaniards, excepting a man and boy, fled ; 
elf being at a distance before his party, 
he was shotat and missed by the man, whom 
immediately shot down and struck. * This, 
rf father,’ said he, ‘is the only martial act 
of my life that I am ashamed of.’ After 


several rounds of dancing, and of striking 
at the post by the warriors, Mi-a-ke-ta, or 
the Little Soldier, a war-worn veteran, took 
his turn to-strike’the post. He leaped ac- 
tively about, and strained his voice to its ut- 
most pitch whilst he pourtrayed some of the 
scenes of blood in which he had acted. He 
had struck dead bodies of individuals of all 
the red nations around, Osagés; Konzas 
Pawnee Loups, Pawnee Republicans, Grand 
Pawnees, Puncas, Omawhaws, and Sioux, 
Padoucas, La Plais or Bald’ Heads, Ietans, 
Sauks, Foxes, and Ioways; he had strock 
eight of one nation, seven of another, &c. 
He was proceeding with his account when 
Ietan ran up to him, pt his hand upon his 
mouth, and respectfully led him to his seat. 
This act was no trifling compliment paid to 
the well-known brave. It indicated that he 
had still so many glorious acts to speak of, 
that he wonld occupy so much time as to pre- 
vent others from speaking, and put tu shame 
the other warriors by the contrast of his ac- 
tions with theirs.” 

Their dances, besides saltatory movements, 
are sorts of pantomimes of their exploits, 
Thus for instance : 

* Wa-sa-ba-jing-ga, or Little Black Bear 
after a variety of gestures, threw several 
arrows in succession over his head, thereby 
indicating his familiarity with the flight of 
such missiles : he at the same time covered 
his eyes with his hand to indicate that he was 
blind to danger. Others represented their 
maneeuvres in battle, seeking their enemy, 
discharging at him their guns or arrows, &c.” 

Major Long and others, leaving their friends 
settled for the winter, now returned to Phi- 
ladelphia, and we are at a station where to 
select a few further extracts. The three Paw- 
nee tribes, having been summoned to answer 
for their offences, came to the rendezvous. 

“In the evening (the ‘author says,) accom- 
panied by several gentlemen of the party, 
we visited the camp of the Pawnees, whom 
we found sitting round their fires, eer | 
their pipes in silence. Some were employe 
in making bows, having found plenty of 
hickory, and - horn beam wood here, 
which are not to be procured in the vicinity 
of their villages. Their mules were tied to’ 
trees, feeding on the bark of the cotton wood. 
The three tribes were seated around different 
fires. We sat down in the group of Grand 
Pawnees, and smoked with their chief, Tar- 
ra-re-ca-wa-o, or Long Hair, This is an here- 
ditary chief, of a lofty and rather haughty 
mien; his mouth is, perhaps through habit, 
drawn down a little at the corners. He has 
the appearance and character of an intrepid 
man, although not distinguished as a warrior, 
having, during his life, killed but a single 
man, who was a Spaniard. He is, however, 
artfnl and politic, and has performed some 
landable actions. The following ‘anecdote 
may serve in part to illustrate the more 
amiable traits of his character. Dorion, a 
Mestizo, on a trading expedition, had accu- 
mulated a considerable quantity of peltry, 
at the Pawnee republican village, when it 
Was situated on ‘the Republican fork of the 
Konza river. As he had no horses to trans- 
port his merchandize, he requested the chief 
of that village to assist him in conveying it 
to the Grand Pawnees on the Platte, as he 
intended to descend that river to trade with 
the Otoes, on his way'toSt. Lonis ; the chief 
directly ordered horses to be brought, the 
furs were packed upon them, and they de- 





parted on the journey; but owing to some 





alleged misconduct on the part of Dorion, the 
chief, when half way, ordered the goods te 
be taken from the horses, and to be left on 
the: plain. He then, with his followers, re- 
turned to his village. The trader, after be- 
wailing his unfortunate condition, at length 
resolved to go to the Grand Pawnee village 
and solicit the aid of Long Hair. Having 
arrived at the residence of the chief, he re- 
lated to him in what manner he had been 
used by the Republican chief, and concluded 
by requesting assistance to bring in his goods. 
Long Hair, without reply, ascended to the 
top of his lodge, and called out to his le 
to bring him one hundred horses, Taking 
the best of these, and a sufficient number of 
attendants, he accompanied Dorion, and as- 
sisted him to transport all his peltries, and 
did not cease with his good offices until he 
had aided him in building a skin canoe, abd 
had packed all the merchandize aboard, al- 
though previously told by Dorion that he had 
nothing to réward him with, having as he 
said, traded every thing away, though at the 
same moment he had a humber of Indian 
oods concealed in his packs of buffalo robes, 
fier all was completed, * Now,’ said the 
chief, ‘ Dorion, I know that you are a bad 
man ; I have no doubt but you have a quantity 
of such goods as we want, concealed in those 
acks, and could reward me if you were 
iberal enough; bat I ask nothing: you have 
a forked tongue. You have abused me to the 
whites, by calling me a raseal, saying I rob- 
bed the traders, &c.; but go, I will not harm 
you; tell the red head (Governor Clarke 
that [ am a rascal, robber, &c. I am content. 
“ At another fire, surrounded by his pare 
ticular band, sat the Knife Chief, La-che-le- 
cha-ru, principal chief of the Pawneemahas. 
He is a large portly man, with a very pre- 
possessing countenance ;: the hair on the 
sides of his head is gray; he has a deep scar 
on the right side, from a wound which wag, 
inflictedby a femate prisoner; of the Padonca 
nation, whom he had adopted and taken into 
his family. - This squaw, becoming inforiated 
at the prospect ‘of the state of slavery te 
which she supposed herself now reduced, 
stabbed her child to the heart, mortally 
wounded the brother of this chief, and be- 
fore she could be dispatched, had inflicted 
this wound, throngh which the bowels’ pro- 
traded. ' The individuals of this band live in 
great harmony amongst themselves, ‘owing 
probably to their having but two chiefs, who 
are unrivalled. The second chief is a Mes- 
tizo 
*< On the following day the Pawnees were 
summoned to council, and in a short time 
they appeared marching leisurely in a narrow 
pathway, in Indian file, led by the graud chief; 
near this pathway the musical band was sta- 
tioned, and when Long Hair arrived Sppo- 
site, they struck up, suddenly and loudly, a 
martial air. We wished to observe the effect 
which instruments, that he had never seen or 
heard before, would produce On this distin- 
guished man, and therefore eyed him closely, 
and ‘were not disappointed to Observe that 
he did not deign to look ctype or to 
manifest, by any motion whatevér, that he 
was sensible of their presence, The Indiatis 
arranged themselves on the benehes prepared 
for them, and the cessation of the Misic was 
succeeded by stillness, which ‘was Suddenly 
interrupted by loud explosions from our 
howitzers, that startled many of us, but did 
not appear to attract the notice of the Paw- 
nees.” These 
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are surely nobler creatures than their more |’ 


civilized conquerors. __ 

: Phe prairie wolves roam over the plains 
in considerable nambers, and during the 
night, the principal season of their hunts, 
they venture very near to the encampment 
of the traveller. They are by far the most 
numerous of our wolves, and often unite in 
packs for the purpose of chasing deer, which 
they very frequently succeed in running down, 
and killing. This, however, is an achieve- 
ment attended with much difficulty to them, 
and in which the exertion of their utmost 
swiftness and. cunning are so often unavail- 
ing, that they are sometimes reduced to the 
necessity of eating wild plums, and other 
fruits, to them almost indigestible, in order 
to distend the stomach, and appease, in a 
degree, the cravings of hunger. 

** Their bark is much more distigztly like 
that of the domestic dog, than of any other 
animal; in fact the fiyst two or three notes 
could not be distinguished from the bark of 
asmall terrier, but these notes are succeeded 
by m lengthened scream. 

. **The wonderful intelligence of this animal 
is well worthy of note, and a few anecdotes 
-Tespecting it may not be amiss. Mr. Peale 
constructed and tried various kinds of traps 
to take them, one of which was of the de- 
scription called ‘ a live trap,’.a shallow box 
reversed, and su d at one end, by the 
well known kind of trap sticks, usually called 
the ‘ figure four,’ which elevated the front of 
the trap upwards of three feet above its slab 
flooring ;. the trap ,was. about six feet long, 
and. nearly .the same in breadth, and was 

lentifully baited with offal. Notwithstand- 

g this arrangement, a wolf actually bur- 
xowed under the flooring, and pulled down 
the bait. through the crevices of the floor. 
Tracks of different sizes were observed about 
the trap, This procedure would seem to be 
the result of a faculty beyond mere instinct. 

“This trap.proving useless, another was 
coustructed in a different part of the conn- 
try, formed like, a large cage, but with a 
small entrance on the top, through which the 
animals might enter, but not return; this 
was ‘equally unsuccessful; the wolves at- 
tempted in vain to get at the bait, as they 
would not enter. by the. route prepared. for 


em. 

“A large double ‘ steel trap’ was next 
tried ; this was profusely baited, and the 
whole, with the exception of the bait, was 
.carefully concealed beneath the fallen leaves. 
This was also unsuccessful. Tracks of the 
-anticipated victims were next day observed 
to be impressed in numbers.on the earth 
near the spot, but still the trap, with its se- 
ductive charge, remained untouched. The 
bait was: then removed from the trap, and 
suspended over it trom. the branch of a tree; 
several pieces of meat were also suspended 
in a similar manner, from trees in the vicinity ; 
the following morning the bait over the trap 
alone remained. Supposing that their ex- 
.quisite sete of smell warned them of the 
position of, the trap, it was removed, and 
again covered with leaves, and the baits being 
disposed as we, the leaves to a consider- 
able distance around were burned, and the 
trap remained perfectly concealed by ashes ; 
still the bait over the trap. was avoided. Once 
ouly this trap was sprung, and had fastened 
for a short time upon the foot of a species, 
which was shot the following day at no great 
distance ; it proved to be a species distinct 
from the prairie wolf.” ret y 


The Americans remained in owe 
the winter, receiving visits from the Indians, 
and making occasionally short excursions. 
How they fared the following will show : 

“¢ Jan. 15th. Corporal Norman, who went 
out this morning to kill rabbits, returned 
about noon with twenty-seven, which he had 
killed with single balls. - - - 

*¢ 109th. - - We have been hitherto very 
well supplied with fresh meat, from game 
killed principally by Mr. Peale, who, on one 
occasion, killed two deer at a single shot and 
with one ball, but we are now reduced again 
to salt pork of a very inferior quality. - - - 

“22d. Messrs. Dougherty and Peale re- 
turned from a hunt, having killed twelve 
bisons out of a herd of several hundreds they 
met with near Sioux river, and brought us a 
seasonable supply of meat. They saw several 
herds of elk, and yesterday they saw swaps, 
geese, and ducks, flying up the river.” - - - 

Oar next extract is a ludicrous illustration 
of the grand style in American literature : 

*¢ 25th. Cooked for dinner the entire hump 
ofa bison, after the manner of the Indians ; 
this favourite part of the animal was dissected 
from the vertebre, after which the spinous 
processes were taken out, and the denuded 
part was covered with skin, which was firmly 
sewed to that of the back and sides of the 
hump ; the hair was burned and pulled off, 
and the whole mass exhibiting something of 
ha fusiform shape, was last evening placed in 
@ hole dug in the earth for its reception, 
whieh had been previously heated by means 
of a strong fire in and uponit. It was now 
covered with cinders and earth, to the depth 
of ahout one foot, and a strong fire was made 
over it. In this situation it remained until it 
was taken up for the table to-day, when it 
was found to be excellent food. Mr. Lisa and 
family dined with us. by invitation. That we 
have sometimes food in great sufficiency, the 
provision upon our table this day will suf- 
ficiently attest. It consisted of the entire 
bison hump, above mentioned ; the rump of 
a bison roasted, boiled bison meat, two boiled 
bison tongues, the spinous processes roasted 
in the manner of spare-ribs, sausages made 
of minced tender loin and fat, &c. It is true 
that we have no vegetables whatever, but 
having been so Jong estranged from them, we 
scarcely regret their absence. Their place is 
supplied by excellent wheat flour, of which 
our cook prepares us bread fully equal, in 
puint of excellence, to any that we have ever 
eaten. The above repast was prepared for 
eleven persons, of whom two were ladies. 
The collation was succeeded by coffee as a 
desert,”’ (To be continued.) 


during 





SIR W. GELL’S JOURNEY IN THE MOREA. 
( Concluded.) 
Wan? of room prevented our finishing this 
review of a very pleasing work in our last: 
we now take up the thread where it was 
severed, in order to complete our task. 

“ Excellent beds with clean linen are 
always found in perfection in good Greek 
houses ; while damp or dirty sheets are things 

uite unknown in Turkey, though the me- 
thod of, washing would be the ruin of any 
article of finer texture. The Greeks, like the 
Italians before the French conquest, carry 
their linen to the nearest water, and laying 
4 upon a large stone, beat it with clubs till 

e 
an English shirt, puts an end to the cambric 
the ‘second time, and reduces the buttons of 





waistcoats to atoms in the very commence- 


imagine it clean, which, in the case of|I 


ment of the business. To iron a neck-hand- 
kerchief or other piece of fine linen, a large 
round stone, or, if possible, a cannon shot, is 
placed in the centre and rolled about by two 
persons who take hold of the corners, to the 
great danger of the article so. treated, and 
without improving its appearance in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the labour and 
risk employed. - - - 

** The Turks seem in general less scrapu- 
lous in receiving the facts, though they do 
not always approve of the means. used in 
acquiring that knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies which is not self-evident. I. dined 
once with an exiled Grand Vizier in the Isle 
of Rhodes, who, after eating a great deal, 
was resolved upon a display, of his learning ; 
and, after shewing me the book of Turkish 
maps printed at Constantinople, he informed 
me that the sky was made of looking-glass, 
which would one day break, and put an end 
to the world. I had the more difficulty in 
resisting this intelligence, as, not being able 
to carry on the conversation myself in Turk- 
ish, I was reduced to the assistance of my 
dragoman, who, perhaps, was a partisan of 
the mirrors himself. When, however, be- 
tween the motions of the planets, eclipses, 
and the absence of reflections, I had con- 
vinced the old gentleman that there was not 
so much danger of this chaos of glass and 
quicksilver as he had imagined, he observed 
that it was all very well, and he believed it, 
because the English were very knowing ; 
but that it was seriously to be apprehended 
that Britain would fall into the same snare as 
Persia, which, from having been the greatest 
of nations, was at length reduced to nothing 
by an offended Deity, because the Magi had 
become too wise, and had ventured to 
into the secrets of heaven by the study of 
astrology. - - - . 

‘¢ March is, perhaps, of all the months in 
the year, that which is the most disagreeable 
in mountainous situations ; and in the follows 
ing year, as I ed the whole of that season 
in the mountains, I was frequently prevented 
from proceeding by the drifts of snow, which 
put anend to my journey, by fairly confining 
my legs, while the horse floundered away 
from beneath me. In all that tour, however, 
I saw no ice, though the snow was. in many 
places so hard, that wolves and dogs walked 
over it with only a slight impression ; and 
there is either none, or so little, that when I 
related, that in England lakes and rivers 
were frozen over, so that men and horses 
could walk upon them, I heard the wife of 
the village papas, or the papadia, behind 
me,.say to her neighbours (yeuna) ‘It is a 
lie,’ to the great disgust of Mustapha, who 
contrived to bring her to shame before we 
left the place. Giannettaki had the civility 
to ask us to dinner, but none of his family 
appeared ; and as he had never seen a globe, 
and seemed pleased with a small one, which 
I had bronght with me, I made him a present 
of it, though he could not comprehend why 
the Americans did not slip off over the Pacific 
Ocean, or how the Chinese could manage to 
stick on at all. It was in vain to talk of 
gravitation ; for he said, if any force existed 
to hold them in that position, like a magnet, 
it must hold them so fast that they could not 
move at all. I cited the flies on the ceiling, 
but he said they had little claws ; and thongh 
was inclined to let him off by the assurance 
that all the Mandarins gloried in the length 
of their nails, he asked how the horses and 





oxen managed to hold on; finally assuring 
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me, that I might teach some time before I 
should aade him that the world was 
otherwise than flat, with four corners, as it 
is written.” 

At Modon the author encountered an im- 

tor, giving out that he was the Austrian 

rchduke John, and subsisting splendidly on 

Greek credulity. At Mistra, on the depar- 
ture of a more respectable visitant, 

‘ A ludicrous misunderstanding took place ; 
for the bishop having expressed a wish to re- 
examine some trifle which he had before ob- 
served, the traveller, intendiug to make him 
a present of the article, ordered the trunk 
which contained it to be opened. The good 
bishop, finding it was already packed, and 
anxious to prevent the trouble which an Eng- 
lish servant was taking, cried out ‘ Nothing, 
nothing,’ pronounced inmodern Greek tepota, 
or tepotes, uednrora. The honest English- 
man, anxious to secure his master’s comforts, 
fooked up with an angry countenance, and 
observed, that the old gentleman ought to be 
ashamed of himself, as he knew it was used 
every morning and could not be spared! He 
had mistaken tepotes for the tea-pot, and 
already pictured to himself the shining orna- 
ment laid up in useless splendour on the shelf 
of the Bishop of Sparta and Amycle.” 

Sir William’s remarks on the climate and 
productions’ of the land are interesting 
throughout. Observing on the cold and un- 
comfortable Tripolitza, he says, 

“It is sacrificing a great deal to circum- 
stances to remain, during the winter, in a 
climate worse on the whole than Yorkshire 
barge | that season, while the sun is shining 
and the violets blooming in the plain of 
Argos, only a day’s journey distant. I have 
on more than one occasion lived for some 
days at Corinth, suffering frov the sleet and 
wind, to which its position is peculiarly liable, 
while from the hill above, the sunny citadel 
of Athens was seen shining bright under the 
splendor of a cloudless sun. Perhaps no 
country presents such a contrast of climates 
in the same extent of territory as Greece.” 

At Kalamata “‘ there is a manufactory of 
a sort of silk, of which I know no use‘but for 
Moscheto curtains, which unites the proper- 
ties of transparency and strength better than 
perhaps any other substance yet invented for 
that purpose. Of course, where the trade 
of the dyer is in such request, the tanners 
have a great participation in the commerce 
of the place; and Greece is remarkable for 
the spontaneous production of the Velania 


“oak, the cups containing the acorns of which 


seem as if unnaturally enlarged, and afford a 
material as serviceable to the leather-dresser 
as the bark itself. It is remarkable, that all 
attempts to transport this oak, either by 
plants or acorns, into England, have, as yet, 

roved abortive. Sir Joseph Bankes, and 

essrs. Lee and Co., had in vaiu procured 
quantities of the gland, the germ of which 
seemed perpetually to have been destroyed, 
and rendered unproductive, by some insect, 


_or other misfortune.” 


But Sir W. might have been informed that 
this is no longer to be regretted. The rapid 
change which takes place in all acorns, which 
in a few months renders them useless for 
seed, prevented for a period the introduction 
of the Velanian oak; but the difficulty has 
been overcome, and trees of this species are 
now to be seen both in the gardens of the 
late President and (we believe) of Messrs. 
Lee and others. 
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a traveller, whose, emanlike style and 
pray, eatery ain and yet intelligent observa- 
tions, have rendered the perusal of his volume 
a greater pleasure to us than we would 
perhaps have derived from a graver tone and 
deeper research. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANATOMY: THE DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—As I observe that you have taken up the 
subject of the present offensive mode of procuring 
ies for Dissection, by Ege Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s Address,—although I cannot esteem your 


accompanying observations as the most judicious 
which might have been advanced in aid of the 
Profession—yet as you evince a willingness to 
treat the subject with more respect to the claims 
of its professors than any of your brethren, per- 
x 30 you will do me the favour to 
fo 

G 


ublish the 
lowing Address in the next Number of your 
azette, 
Observations addressed to the Editors of the Public 
Journals upon the present Mode of procuring Bodies 
Sor the Schools of Anatomy, 
Tr it be true that reason is given to us for the 
control of human passions, and that even the 
best feelings of our nature may degenerate 
into weakness when uninfluenced by the same 
salntary power; it must follow that to en- 
gage those passions and feelings against the 
more sober dictates of reason, and in opposi- 
tion to the paramount interests of society, is 
a proceeding unworthy of those who assume 
the office of directing the public mind, or of 
calling its attention to the daily occurrences 
and concerns of life. Yet such appears to be 
the conduct of the Editors of our daily prints, 
whom I now take the liberty of addressing 
upon a subject which, in the present state of 
popalar feeling, it might perhaps have been 
more pradent to have allowed to pass into 
oblivion, if these gentlemen had not taken 
every opportunity of drawing it into notice 
in amanner which appears to me so extremely 
injudicious and mischievous, as at length to 
have rendered it necessary that some one 
should bring the matter fairly and honestly 
before the public, that the claims of the Pro- 
fession may be known and justly appreciated, 
and that its wants may in tuture be supplied 
by some open and less offensive mode, sanc- 
tioned, if necessary, by an act of the legis- 
lature. But in the mean time I deem it 
fairly incumbent upon myself, or any man, to 
endeavour to restrain those mischievous at- 
tempts which are made upon the feelings of 
the multitude, at the hazard of exciting even 
some riotous opposition against a proceeding, 
‘which, unfortunately, the existing state of 
society, and the want of adequate legislative 
provision, at present render necessary in this 
country. Will these gentlemen point out how 
Anatomy, and consequently Surgery, are to 
be taught without dissections? Do they ex- 
pect an honourable and enlightened body of 
men to acquiesce in sentiments, and act upon 
them, to the subversion of their own profes- 
sion and to [of] the science and practice of 
Surgery? Is it not already melancholy enough 
in its effects upon the Surgeon, (and in its 
consequences to society,) that the supply of 
bodies is not to be obtained but by bringing 
him in contact with, and compelling him as it 
were to employ, a set of wretches who by the 
very. act are rendered fitter for every species 
of plunder and devastation, and violence and 
murder? And yet, in the present state of 





With this correction we must take leave of 


things, how is this to be avoided ? Will these 


ee 
‘gentlemen, who are at the same time so fond 
of giving publicity to the transaction, and so 
flippant in their invectives against it, point 
out some better mode by which bodies may 
be obtained, and thus insure to themselves 
the gratitude of the Surgeons more than of 
any other class of men? Or do they wish that 
Surgery should no longer be taught in this 
country—that its study and improvement 
should not keep pace with the advancement 
of the other arts and sciences—and that we 
should retrograde to those ages of ignorance - 
when our fellow-creatures were to be tortured 
with dressings of scalding oil, or subjected 
to all the horrors of the actual cantery for 
stopping a bleeding vessel ? 

It is surely degrading enough to the Sur- 
geon to:be compelled, in an enlightened age 
and country like this, to resort to such means 
for teaching his profession—to be brought in 
contact with all that is vile and odious in 
society, without being thus held up, by these 
unworthy means, to the odium of that large 
majority of the public who * cry eat, but ia 
the top of other men’s opinions,” and are led 
captive by clamour and excited feeling with- 
out stopping for one-moment to consult their 
reason. And what are the people on whose 
minds this pregnant mischief is intended to 
operate? Chielly the poor, the ignorant, and 
the unprotected !—those very men for whose 
benefit our Dispensaries and Hospitals are 
founded,—who of all men are most ex 
to external injury, and therefore of all men 
are most to be benefited by the improvement 
of Surgery,—upon the Soldier and Sailor, 
whose station subjects them to every wound 
and violence which the human frame is capable 
of receiving ! Good God! is it men like these, 
who stand in the hourly need of our servi 
that are to. have their feelings excited oe 
their minds prejudiced against the sources of 
knowledge, oa the only means which are left 
us to acquire knowledge! How much more 
honourably would these writers be sys ed 
by endeavouring to convince such men of the 
necessity of these examinations and dissec- 
tions ; how conducive such studies. and re- 
searches were. to their particular welfare ; how 
much the Surgeon, animated by a desire of 
doing good, and a determination to the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of his profession, 
had to overcome, in his own feelings and 
antipathies, by employing his hours over 
noisome and offensive bodies, exposed to 
contagion and unwholesome emanations— 
and for what?—to render assistance to his 
fellow-creatures —to the very men whose 
feelings are. to be excited against him and 
all his honourable and benevolent: exertions. 
Surely these writers would. pursue a more 
beneficial and enlightened policy by address- 
ing the Public somewhat to this. effect :— 
* You must be aware that Anatomy and Sur- 
gery cannot be taught without the aid of 
subjects for dissection. Do you deem a 
knowledge of those sciences of any use to 
the commanity? If you do, and they cannot 
be otherwise taught, surely its public Pro- 
fessors have a claim upon you for an adequate 
supply. Will they among you, who affect to 
have so much feeling for the Dead, show no 
feeling towards the Living, who are to be 
benefited by these Schools of Instruction? 
Some of you perhaps will revile'the immortal 
part, the spirit, or mind, which informed the 
organized mass where it late resided ; while 
the worthless tenement is said to be dis- 














honoured by being rendered subservient to 
the acqujsition of nsetul knowledge! Let us 
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show you what soldiers and sailors and the 
suffered afew centuries ago, 

when dissections were scarcely known, and 
Surgery, therefore, in a rude and imperfect 
state. “How much unnecessary torture was 
inflicted! How many human beings were 
maimed and mutilated, which we now avoid ! 
How mgr lives were lost, which in the 
resent state of our. knowledge might have 

een saved! Recollect that the improvement 
of every science is progressive, and that what 
farther improvement the profession of Sur- 
gery is capable of, can only be known hy an 
tension of those researches of which yon 
are now seeking entirely to deprive the Stu- 
dents, You will grant that nothing can be of 
less consequence to the individual than what 
becomes of his body after death ;. and can it, 
mn reflection, be more gratifying to sur- 
viving friends, to know that their relative is 
gradually diidergoing the process of corrup- 
, aud “affording a banquet to a most 
politic convocation of worms,” than to dedi- 
cate their remains to the acquisition of sci- 
ence, and the health and safety of those who 
survive, or are yet to be brought into being?” 
But let me not be mistinderstood. It is far 
from my intention to advocate any measure 
which may violate that order and decency 
which ‘sooths the minds of surviving relatives, 
any invasion of the rights of sepulture, or any 
exclusive bp of the remains of the 
Poor. I feel assured that all that is neces- 
sary may be carried into effect withont re- 
sorting to any measures so offensive to de- 
coram. But this is somewhat anticipating a 
part of the subject which I reserve for a 
ture communication. All that I at present 
Wish is to secure a more rational view of the 


subject, and more friendly co-operation on 
the part ofthe Editors of the Newspapers, by 


whose aid the matter may be brought fairly 
and ed were public consideration, 
when, frot its consequent agitationand open 
discussion, I such additional light and 
inforination as may better enable me to cor- 
rect or modify my own views, and produce a 
= which shall obviate some of the existing 
difficulties, and possess a reasonable claim to 
public approbation.* Cc, 

* Our readiness to devote the Literary Gazette 
to the free discussion of every subject of import- 
ance to the. community, and connected with the 
science of the country, insured a yilace for this 
letter without alteration or remark.—Zd. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROVAL INSTITUTION. 

In his third Lecture, Dr. Rocer proceeded 
to treat of the pica orders of Zoophytes. 
The Acalephe comprise the larger genera, such 
as the Actinia and Medusa, in which the animal 
structure is more developed than in polypi. 
The different species of Actini have been 
pamed fiom their resemblance to particular 
flowers, the sea-anemone, the sea-daisy, the 
sea-marigold, carnation, sun-flower, &c. They 
fooerally adhere by their flat surfaces to rocks, 

ut are capable of some kind of locomotion, 
by a mechanism which has been observed and 
described with minuteness by Reaumur. They 
are exceedingly Sensible to atmospherical 
changes ; and a osal was made by the 
Abbé Dicquemare of employing them in order 
to, obtain prognostics of the state of the’ wea- 
ther. Dr. Rocer stated tlie nature of the in- 
dications furnished by these living barometers. 

The second order of Acalephe comprise the 
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which, as well'as theif titternal conformation 
and means of pro ive motion, wete ‘de- 
tailed. Some’ species are rendered buoyant 
by bubbles of air contained in the interior of 
the body: this is the ¢ase with the Physalia, 
or Portuguese Man of War. The Medusa Vel- 
lella, on the other hand, has a thin membrane 
extended from the back, which it spreads at 
pleasure like a sail, and is impelled by the 
wind. The singular structure of the organs 
of nutrition, consisting of four diverging sto- 
machs ending in ramified channels, which 
occurs in this order of zoophytes, was de- 
scribed, as well as the supposed apparatus 
for respiration. An account was also given 
of the stinging property residing in a fiuid 
which exudes from the surface, and of the 
uses to which it may be subservient with re- 
gard to the animal possessing it. 

The. luminous appearance which is so often 
observed in the sea during the night, had 
often attracted the attention of naturalists, 
but, although many theories had been pro- 
posed on the subject, had never been satis- 
factorily accounted for, till its cause was 
investigated by Professor Macartney. The 
penee results of his‘ researches, and the 

abits of various phosporescent Meduse, were 
fully stated. The phenometoh in question is 
most frequently occasioned by the presence 
of a very minute animal of this genus, to 
which he has given the name bof Medusa scintil- 
lans. The individual animals are smaller than 
the head of the smallest pin, and are so trans- 
parent as not to be distinguished without 
great difficulty from the water in which they 
swim. Various other marine zoophytes were 
alsomentioned as contributing to the luminous 
appearance of the sea, and the phenomena to 
which they give rise were described, The 
process by which the light is emitted appears 
to differ altogether from that of slow com- 
bustion, which, in the case of phosphorus, 
produces similar appearances ; and to be ¢on- 
nected with some vital action accompanying 
the movements of the animal, and resniting 
from some voluntary effort. “They are not 
only independent of all foreign ligkt, but 
generally cease when any other luminous 
body is present. Thus the shining of the me- 
dus always ceases upon the rising of the 
moon or the approach of day. When taken 
from the sea, and keptin vessels for the pur- 
pose of examination, these animalcules can 
never be excited ‘to throw out light, unless 
they have been previously kept for some 
time in the dark. The luminous property is 
notconstant, but exists only at certain periods 
and in particular states of the animal, and 
appears to reside in a peculiar fluid secretion. 

The Eatowa, or third order of zoophytes, 
comprehends those parasitic tribes that infest 
the interior of the Hodies of other animals, 
and which are hep Aba. pe of living 
in any other situation: They are arranged by 
Cavier in two divisions: the first being those 
that are allied by their structure to the 
simpler kinds of zoophytes, and particularly 
by the mode in which their nourishment is 
received and distributed throughout their sub- 
stance. Such is the case with the Echinortryncus 
and Heruca, which jufest the bodies of several 
quadrupeds ; and also with the varions species 
of Flukes and Hydatids, which are found still 
more universally in all the ordérs of mam- 
malia, In the Tenia, ory Tape-worm, we meet 
with individuals consisting of a singular com. 
bination of similar portions, arranged in a 
consecutive series, and having some analogy, 





Medusz, the jyeculiar gelatinous texture of 


in the circumstances of the interchange and 


— 
general diffusion ofnotrishment, with the ap: 
gregated polypi described in the last Lecture, 
The recent discoveries of Dr. Johnson, with 
regard to the structure and physiology of the 
Planaria, were also mentioned. ~ ° 

The second division of intestinal wornis, 
the Cavitaria of Cuvier, differ from the pre. 
ceding by being provided with a separate 
alimentary tube, contained in a cavity distinct 
from any other; and in exhibiting also the 
rudiments of anervous system. 

The numerons races. of auimaleula, whidi 
make their appearance in infusions of animal 
or vegetable matter at a certain stage of their 
decomposition, constitute, under the title of 
Infusoria, a fourth class of zoophytes. It is by 
the employment of the microscope alone that 
we become sensible of their existence ; and 
the great variety of ‘species, and immense 
numbers of each kind, together with the 
singular phenomena they present, rendér 
them peculiarly deserving of investigation, 
Many naturalists have regarded them as oc- 
cupying the lowest rank in the series of 
zoophytes, and as exemplifying the siniplest 
of all possible conditions to which animal lifé 
can be reduced. But Dr. Rocer stated Several 
reasons which make it probable that their or: 
ganization is in reality less simple than many 
of the animals already noticed, and that they 
aie therefore entitied, notwithstanding thelt 
extreme minuteness, to rank somewhat higher 
in the scale of animality. He described the 
various forms and modes of progressive mo- 
tion of those species, whose size‘ admits of 
our distinguishing the form’ of their different 
parts. The singular variations of the Proteus, 
to which no determinate. shape ¢an’ be as- 
signed, in consequence a amet 4 changes 
into every modification of figure, were de- 
scribed ; and also the gyrations of the Volzor, 
and the rotatory organs of the Brachionts, and 
other animalcules of the saine’ tribe. The 
curious optical deception discovered by 
M. Dutrochet, by which these latter organs 

pear to revolve ‘continually in the saine 
direction, while they do not, in fact, perform 
atiy revolution whatever, was explained. An 
account was likewise given of the Votifer re- 
divivus, celebrated by the researches of Spal- 
lanzani, which, after continuing for an in- 
definite period in a state of dryness, is capable 
of being‘revived by being simply immersed 
in water, and of ‘a. similar ph non ex- 
hibited by the Vibrio tritici, lately examined 
by Mr. Bauer. 

The Echinodermata, or fifth class of z00- 

hytes, includes the Asteria, or Star-fish, the 
i huria, and the Echinus, or Sea-urchin, 
together with a few other genera of less note. 
Their organization was described as being 
much more complex than any of the preceding 
animals, The radiated forms which they as- 
sume, the horny and semi-ealcareous cover- 
ings by which their organs are protected, the 
singular apparatus provided for locomotion 
ee for respiration, the complex structure of 
their organs of ‘nutrition, and the arrange- 
ment of nervous fibres which compose a dis- 
tinct system for the transmission of impres- 
sions, were severally detailed; but these 
details, could not, in this short summary, be 
rendered intelligible withont the assistance 
of the drawings and diagrams which Dr, Roget 
employed for their illustration.* _ 








* To these very interesting lectures, of the 
beauty and importahce of which the leading fea- 
tures (however accurately given in an abstract) 





can afford but an inadequate idea, we beg leave to 
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subjoin, for the information of our readers, the 

Table which Dr. R. has added to his Prospectus, 

namely, an Qutline of Cuvier’s Classification of 

Animals; with Examples of Animals belonging 

to each Division. 
I. VERTEBRATA. 

1. Mammauta. Bimana, Man—Quadrumana, 
Monkey, Ape, Lemur—Cheiroptera, Bat, Colugo— 
Insectivora, Hedge-hog, Shrew, Mole—Plantigrada, 
Bear, Badger, Glutton—Digitigrada, Dog, Lion, 
Cat; Martin, Weasel, Orter—Amphibia, Seal, Wal- 
rus— Marsupialia, Opossum, Kanguroo— Rodentia, 
Beaver, Rat, Squirrel, Porcupine, Hare—Edentata, 
Sloth, Armadillo, Ant-eater, Pangolin— Pachyder- 
mata, Elephant, Hog, Rhinoceros, Tapir, Horse— 
Ruminantia, Camel, Musk, Deer, Giraffe, Ante- 
lope, Goat, Sheep, Ox—Cetacea, Dolphin, Whale. 

2. Aves. Accipitres, Vulture, Eagle, Owl— 
Passeres, Thrush, Swallow, Lark, Crow, Sparrow, 
Wren—Scansores, Woodpecker, Cuckow, Toucan, 
Parrot —Galline,Peacock,Pheasant, Grous, Pidgeon 
—Gralle, Plover, Stork, Snipe, Ibis, Flamingo— 
Palmipedes, Auk, Grebe, Gull, Pelican, Swan, Duck. 

8. Repritia, Chelonia,Tortoise,Turtle—Sauria 
Crocodile, Lizard, Chamelion—Ophidia, Serpeuts, 
Boa, Viper—Batrachia, Frog, Salamander, Proteus, 
Siren. 

4. Pisces, Chondropterygii, Lamprey, Shark, 
Ray, Sturgeon—Plectognathi, Sun-fish, Trunk-fish 
be ranchi,Pipe-fish ,Pegasus— Malacopterugii, 
Salmon, Herring, Pike, Carp, Silurus, Cod, Sole, 
Remora, Eel—Acanthopterygii, Perch, Mackerel, 
Sword-fish. If. MOLLUSCA. 

1. Cephalopoda, Sepia, Nautilus—2. Pteropoda, 
Clio, Hyaleea—8. Gasteropoda, Slug, Snail, Limpet 
—4., Acephala, Oyster, Muscle, Ascidia, Pyrosoma 
5. Brachiopoda, Lingula, Terebratula—6. Cirrho- 
pode, Barnacle. 

III, ARTICULATA. , 

1. AnngmapEs, or Vermes. Tubicole, Ser- 
pula, Sabella— Dorsibranchig, Nereis, Aphrodite— 
Abranchia, Earth-worm, Leeeh. 

2 Crustacea. Decapoda, Crab, Lobster, Prawn 


» Squill— Amphipoda, Gammarus— Iso- I 


poda, Asellus~- Branchiopeda, Monoculus. 
$.. ARACHNIDA. Pulmonulia, Spider, Scorpion 
—Trachealia, Phalangium, Mite. 
4. Insecra. Aptera, Centipede, Podura—Co- 
pe as Po eR en a, Grass- 
Ty st —- Hemiptera, Fire-fly, Aphis— 
Neuroptera, Sosgub Spc ieetehers. Fiske ptiia 
Bee, Wasp, Ant—Lepidoptera, Butterfly, Moth— 
Rhipiptera, Xenos, Stylops— Diptera, Gnat, House- 
fly. Iv. ZOOPHYTA 
ls Echinodermata, Star-fish, Echinus—2, Ento- 
wa, Fluke, Teenia, Hydatid-.3. Acalephe, Actinia, 
Medusa—4, Polypi, Hydra, Coralline, Pennatula, 
— Infuriosa, Brachionns, Vibrio, Proteus, 





BEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Oxrorp, March 1.—Yesterday the Rev. T. 
Edward Bridges,.p.p. and Président of C.C. 
College, was admitted Doctot‘in Divinity. 

CAmBRinGE, March 1.— At a Congregation 
on Wednesday, the following géutlemen were 
admitted to degrees : 8Y 

Masters of Arts. —3. Hawkes Mhiles, St. John’s 
College; Rev. M. Camidge, Queen’s College ; 
W. Hodson, Clare Hall, ‘ 

Bachelors of Arts,—J, Torriano, Catharine Hall; 
D. B, Lennard, Jesus College. 

March7 —The Chancellor’s two gold medals 
for the best classical scholars among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of: Arts, were yesterday 
adjudged to Mr. Frederick Field, of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Thomas Crick, of St. John’s 
College, whase merits were declared by the 
examiners to be equal, ,): 


judgment and honour of such men as Messis. 





FrIngn ARTS. 
ENGLISH ACADEMY. AT. ROME, 

Mr. Editor,-I have read with pleasure two 
papers lately published in the Literary Ga- 
zette, on the proposed establishment of an 
English Academy at Rome, in which the} 
Painter, Scniptor, and Architect, might find | 
their studies greatly facilitated by ready 
access to models, casts, books, and other ne- 
cessary means of art, 

The first letter mentioned the liberal dona- 
tion of one hundred guineas by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, our Minister at Naples; this was fol- 
lowed by a letter, written in the very spivit of 
patriotism and devotion to Art, in which its 
author effered to second the warm expression 
of his feelings on the subject, by a donation 
of two, or, if required, three hundred pounds, 
for the furtherance of so desirable an object 
as the establishment of an English Academy 
for Students in the Fine Arts at Rome. I'am 
happy to have it in my power to send you 
the following extract from a letter, which I 
have just received from an eminent English 
painter who has resided several years in 
Rome :— 

** You have heard perhaps that our Aca- 
demy is going oh famously; the Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir Thomas Laurence are our 
last subscribers, and the government here 
will give us a place if one can be found. We 
have elected a.cémmittee, of which I trave 
the honour to. be a member, and we shall 
occasionally deliberate. on the best means of 
promoting this scheme.” 

Your spirited. and liberal correspondent 
will perceive from this extract that the time 
is arrived when his subscription will be most 
serviceable and effective. I cannot tell in 
whose hands it should be deposited ; but the 
noble feeling which prompted a handsome 
subscription from Sir Thomas Laurence will, 

have no donbt, readily induce him to. he- 
come the receiver of the proposed splendid 
donation for the premotion of an object which 
he has encouraged as a painter and a patriot. 

A considerably less sum than that supposed 
by yonr second, correspondent would be 
enough for every important purpose con- 
nected with an English Academy at Rome, 
its great object should be to furnish models 
and other means of art, free of expense, to 
the students. For this purpose, two or three 
thousand pounds expended in establishing an 
Academy would be sufficient to enable the 
student, whilst observing the glorious works 
of art open to his inspection and practice at 
Rome, to study them most effectually. About 
three hundred pounds would, after the Aca- 
demy was formed, suffice for its annual ex- 
penditure; thus a much less sum. than 
10,000/. would be ample for its foundation 
and perpetuity. In the management of the 
funds, it would not be difficult to find at least 
two responsible persons always resident at 
Rome—the accredited student sent by the 
Royal Academy and the British Consul. 

Tam not acquainted with any resolutions 
the Committee may have formed on this sub- 
ject; but no difficulties can arise which may 
not be easily removed, particularly whilst the 


Eastlake and Kirkup, English students, who 
have many years resided at. Rome, can be 
employed in their arrangement. 

© your liberal publication of the papers 
on this interesting subject, the Fine Arts of 
our country may be much ipdebted, and I 


te 
pleagure of seeing realized such an establish- 
ment at Rome as will make you feel progd 
of having devoted some of your pages to the 
premotion of an object so desirable. 


I am; Sir, &e. , 





LITHOGRAPHY. 

Tuts branch of the Arts in England is greatly 
indebted to the exertions of Mr. Ackermann, 
who originally introduced it, and has since 
spared no pains to improve and carry it to 
perfection. From a large miscellaneous ¢ol- 
lection of prints on drawing-paper, from 
the pencil of Mr, Prout, we have before 
us several subjects to which the style. is 
peculiarly applicable, and in which it is very 
successfully employed.. Of these, an Old 
House at Tunbridge js a fine example ; it is 
enough to say, that the highest-finished en- 
graving could not afford more correct data 
tor judging what the building is, than does 
this simple process, A similar antiquity. at 
Lahnstein on the Rhine has its forms and 
characteristic architecture equally well. ex- 
pressed ; and a Gateway at..Heidelberg, a 
Tower at Weinheim, and part of a. Ruin at 
Mentz, are also given in all their mon|dering 
+ichness. Whitby Abbey, and an Interior of 
Ewenny Priory, from drawings by the same 
able Artist, add to these specimens both 
variety and value; and we consider them to 
be among the most appropriate and cleverly- 
executed lithographic works which have been 
produced in this country. 





— 


POETRY. 
ORIGINAL POETICAL VARIETIES. | 
Bath, Oct. 1822. 

Mr. Editor,—In my rambles about this neighbonr- 
hoed, I collected the following verses from the tomb- 
stones of different church-yards. Some of the most 
whimsical, though nearly ¢ d, are still tobe found 
in the cemetery of a yather rable town on the 
high road from Londyn to Bristol, and are, prekably 
the production of the samé goose-qiill; but whether 
wielded by the sexton, clerk, or-even parson the 
parish, I gould not leat: all 1-diaco d upot the 
subject was, that some of them have been inseriked a 
good many years ago, apparently enough before the 
dawn of our present most wonderful postics! era. 

Lremain, Mr. Editor, &t. &e. Viator. 

That thou would’st pity take 1 humbly pray, 
O Lord, on this my wretched lump of clay— 
A broken pitcher do not cleave in twain, 
But let me rise, and be mysélf again, 


I went and listed in the tenth Hussars, 

And gallopped with them to the bloody wars— 

« Dic for your Sovereign,—for your country die ! ’”” 
To earn such glory feeling rather shy, 

Snug I slipped home ; but Death soon sent me off 
After a struggle with the hooping congh. 


Here lye in the blessed hope of a joyful resurrection 


The bodies of Prudence 
Martha 
and 
Obadiah 
Aged one—two—and three years. 

Three children small 
Composed my all— 
But envious death 

Has stopped their breath, 
And lett, d’ye see, 

My wife and me, 
Above the knee, 

In sorrow’s slough— 
To help us through 
‘The Lord alone, 

Wha hears our groan, 
Knows how and when! 


Wilcox. 








hope that you will be rewarded with the 


Amen, AMEN, 
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eee 
There down at Katkerines* 1 kept a school, 
Vended small wares, caught rats, and carded wool ; 
My wife excelled in making British wine, 
But she's alive and is no longer mine ; 

For, am dead and she won't follow— 

can no longer whoop and hollow— 

Reader, if thou dost wish to know 

“*The-name of him here lying low, 

‘Look down upon this stone, and see 

Wilcox conjomed with ‘Timothy. 


Tread soft, good friends, least you should spring a 
mine ! 
I was a workman in the powder line. 
Of true religion I possessed no spark ‘ 
Till Christ, he pleased to stop my gropings dark 
The Rev'rend Vicar seconded the plan, 
A temperate, holy, charitable man. 
: left the foxes to enjoy their holes, 
And never hunted aught but human souls] 
To this Director's care twas kindly given 
To point my spirit, bolt upright, to heaven. 


‘Here lies John Adams who received a thump 
Right in the forehéad from the Parish pump 
Which gave him his quietus iu the end, 

For many Doctors did his case attend. 


* A village near Bath-Easton. 
VIATOR ET TURTUR. 

A literal translation of the ‘‘ Dialogue between the 
Stranger anil Turtle-dove.”—Lit. Gaz. No. 263. 
Vv. pogeld agis, Turtur, media inter lustra ferarum ? 

T. Ingemo, sublato compare, moesta, meo. 
V. Nonne times mortem ne dettibi callidus auceps ? 
T, Ah! si non auceps, hanc dabit ipse dolor. 
‘ THE GLEANER, 








The Emigrant (returned) upon visiting a Stream 
om femiliar fo his youth. - 
My well known Stream as clearly flows 
As it was wont, and still there grows 
hwillow o'er a little bay: °° 


« Dhewwillow 
And still the water-lily blows 


‘ond my reach, as when in play 
My youthful hand would strive to gain 
distance made the effort vain) 
. Its blossoms purely gay. 


Still its low banks with rushes teem, 
And as they bend and kiss the stream, 
The current ripples, that before 
Gave to the Sun a parfect beam ; 
But now with undulating gleam 
Is sparkling to the shore. 


O Sun! I've seen thee shine on plain, 
Where every tree with gum distils, 
And where the milky cocoa fills ; 

And I have seen thee on the main, 
Whose bed is coral, and the gold 
Upon the sands profuse is roll’d; 

But never, never have I known 
Such joy from thee, as when I knelt 
Upon my native land, and felt 

Thy beams around me thrown. 


The flowering lote, the tree, the reed, 
Are yet.the same, and still the wave 
Gives brilliance to the floating weed, 
As in my days of youth it gave 
When my young limbs I used to lave 
Within its tide, and used to stray 
Upon its banks so green and gay : 
But now my hours of youth are flown, 
And I like them am old; but Spring 
To them new life, new youth will bring, 


Since on thy banks my feet were last, 
How much of sdttow, and of joy 
How 'small the portion! But ‘tis past : 
’ Fame’s visions can no. more decoy, 
And at'my lot I'lbne’er repine, 
Tho’ otter-once m? hopes, my aim 3: 
Yet as'my ‘fate‘is-will Divine, 


That will must-rev'rence claim ! E. M. 





SONG. 
Oh! had we met in brighter hours, 
Or had thy. heart.been free, 
Bliss then had strew'd our path. with flowers, 
And L had lived for Thee. 
But tell me not that it is shame, 
In fond, though hopeless thought, 
With memory so-to blend thy name— 
It ne’er may be forgot. 


_ ’Tis bitterness enough. to feel 

Our hopes and wishes vain, 

And in the aching heart conceal 
The dearly cherished pain; 

But worse it is to think how blest 
Our dreams of life might be, 

Then feel the pang that wrings the breast, 
Which never may be free! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Feb. 26, 1823. 

Messrs. Benton and Daguerre have ex- 
changed the Valley of Saarnen, which, after 
having delighted all Paris; is to raise its alps, 
roll its streams, and: spread its lake amidst 
the smoky streets of London, for La Vue du 
Port de Brest: ‘Crowds are attracted and en- 
raptured by this new picture, in which the 
illusion is most astonishing. The observer 
feels himself'on the sea-shore, sees distinctly 
the shipping in the'roads, and can scarcely 
be persuaded that he'does not really hear 
the cries of the sailors and the working of 
the vessels. The smoke rising from several 
chimneys isso exactly imitated, that nemerons 
‘wagers have been made that it is produced 
by some external preparations on transparent 
eanvas or by other artificial meats. The pro- 
ductions of MM. Bonton and Daguerre form 

uite an epoch in the history of painting in 

rance, especially in what may be called 
scenic or dramatic painting. Their tulent is 
not more remarkable than the conformity of 
their taste and the intimacy of their friend- 
ship. It is seldom that so close an union 
subsists between living artists, and especially 
artists who move in the same circle of labour 
and renown.- Both enthusiasts for the art 
which they profess with so much success, 
they walk on together, mutually supporting 
each other, towards that immortality of fame 
which awaits them. If anindiscreet curiosity, 
or personal attachment, sometimes seeks to 


| separate some points in their brilliant canvas, 


and ascribe their beauty to the pencil of either 
artist, C'est de nous deur, is always the reply of 
each. You will be able to judge of their 
talents by the Valley of Saarnen, which it is 
hoped will be exhibited by an arrangement 
equally scientific and productive of effect, 
from the alternations of light and shade, as 
was that adopted here. 

M. Villemain has published a translation 
of the Republique de Cicéro, aprés le terte inédit ré- 
cemment découvert et commenté par M. Mai, Biblio- 
thecairé de Vatican. The translation is generally 
approved: the French is elegant; and all the 





While I am left to age alone, 


lovers of letters are loud in their expressions 
of gratitude to M. Villemain for the pains 


ed 
and zeal which he has consecrated to this 
important work. 

society of distinguished Medical men 
have commenced anew Medical journal; it is 
entitled Archives générales de Medecine. The 


| first number has appeared. It is not to be 


exclusively devoted to the medical art, but 
will contain also the principal discoveries, &¢, 
in botany, zoology, chemistry and physics. 

The fourth volume of the Divorces Anglais, 
jugés par la cour ecclesiastique et la chambre de Paris, 
will shortly be published, and will be more 
piquant than the former volumes, from the cir- 
cumstance that several of the personages 
interested are still living. 

M. Beffara, who has determined precisely 
the date of the birth of Moliére, ‘and added 
the most exact information of the genealogy of 
that celebrated writer, has rendered a second 
service to French literature by publishing the 
result of his labours on the history of another 
eminent comic poet : Recherches sur la naissance 
et la mort de Regnard is the title of this work. 

The Elégies Suvoyardes, a new poetical volume 
by M. Alexandre Guiraud, author of the 
tragedy of the Machabées, has un succés de vogue 
first, from the pleasure of reading poems full 
of sentiment, grace, and simplicity; and 
secondly, from the interest which the motive 
of the author in their publication has excited. 
The Elegies are sold for the benefit of the 
poor Savoyard children forced to seek an 
asylum in France and in Paris, from the po- 
verty and wretchedness of their own country. 

Isabey’s Voyage en Italie is exceedingly ad- 
mired : two livraisons have appeared. He has 
lithographed, after his own drawings made 
on the spot, the most remarkable sites and 
monuments of that tine country. 

new comedy, L’ interieur d'un buredu, ou la . 
chanson, was enthusiastically received yester- 
day at the Gymnase Dramatique. Full of tact 
and truth, varied in its details, and sparkling 
with. brilliant sallies of wit, this little . piece 
has rendered still more ‘popular M. Scribe, 


tthe author of Valerie and other pleasing pub- 


lications. pe, 

A young French chanteuse, Mdlle. Demetri, 
debuta last night at the Italien. She possesses 
astonishing compass and flexibility of voice. 
Her début was a complete triumph. 





THE DRAMA, ECT. 


On Monday the fine play of King John was 
performed at Covent Garden, agd, upon the 
whole, finely played, thongh the public had 
to regret the absence of Mrs. Ogilvie trom 
the principal female part, on account of in- 
disposition. Of Mr. Kemble’s Fauconbridge, 
the vigour and spirit are so well known, that 
it wonld be an idle waste to repeat the eulo- 
gies which the character in his hands has so 
universally and largely called forth. There 
is much in the Bastard’s straight-forward 
bluotness, bravery, integrity, and devil-my- 
carishness, peculiarly relished by British 
feeling ; and the chivalrous ensemble of Mr. 
Kemble’s pérsonation, with the skill and 
force of his acting, renders it a sure card, 
both for applause in the theatre and a grate~ 
tul recollection of pleasure afterwards. Hu- 
bert wzs undertaken by Mr. Bennet, the 
gentleman who lately made his debut ia 
Richard IIT. In the subordinate attempt he 
was infinitely greater than in the aspiring 
King. His Hubert indeed was remarkably 
well done throughont, and in the higher pas 
sages attained a rough mascoline pathos in 





admirable consistency with the character. 
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This frequently produced minch effect: and 
we may instance the scene of Arthur’s death 
as a striking proof of the actor’s talents and 
wer. Of Macready’s John it is impossible 
to convey an adequate idea, though in three 
words we might impress something like a no- 
tion of its excellence upon our readers’ 
minds,—he was John. He was the John of 
Shakespeare and the John of Nature: a 
masterpiece of dramatic art, which hardly 
could elicit applause, and which was unex- 
ceptionably beautiful. We say it could hardly 
elicit applause, because there are few stage 
situations in it which make separate appeals 
to the passions, and the even tenor of the 
whole ix so intensely wrought that the spec- 
tator is rather wrapt in the entire perform- 
ance than roused by the distinct portions 
which constitute its general effect. Yet 
there were occasions of magnificent sur-rising 
in Mr, Macready’s acting. The fierce men- 
tal conflict in tampering with Hubert was 
astonishingly fine; and the death-scene, such 
perhege as no effort on the stage ever sur- 
‘passed— 
_ Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is,so hot a summer in my bosom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust : 
Iam a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
This glorious text was delivered in a manner 
equal to itself; and, in the end, the poor 
shadow of royalty seemed to be actually the 
thing he described—shrunk up and shrivelled 
into nothingness. 
Mrs. Faucit was Lady Constance: the less 
rominent characters. were well sustained. 
e-House (as it ought-to be, and always 
will be, when Shakespeare is so performed) 
was full, and the annowncement tor Monday 
next (when Mrs. Ogilvie also appears) hailed 
with long and loud. cheering. 


. Oratortos.—On Wednesday, after an ad- 
mirable Miscellaneous Selection, principally 
from Handel, and a beautiful original Scena 
ed Aria (for Braham) by Cianchettini, Dr. 
Crotch’s grand sacred Oratorio of Palestine 
was performed. This learned and able com- 
position was produced eight or ten years ago, 
and was generally considered to be one of 
the most elaborate and skilful works of the 
English School of Music; and still does it 
merit that character, though we are com- 
pelled to say it appeared. too long and too 
complicated (if not, towards the close, too 
feeble,) for a popular auditory. Many of the 
parts are delightful, and. the whole is in a 
high style of art’; but after all, the English 
are essentially not a musical nation, and we 
observed that time began to hang heavy on 
many heads before this fine Oratorio could 
be brought toa close. Indeed as a punning 
friend of ours, whose tongue is more apt 
than his ear, replied to an amateur’s asser- 
tion, that_ Palestine was both elevating and 
moving—“ It proves to be so, for it raises 
people from their seats, and moves them off.” 
n despite of so witless a jest, however, the 
piece was greatly applauded, and its merits 
will no doubt draw another bumper House 
next Wednesday. 


ASTRONOMICAL EXHIBITION AND LECTURE. 
The sperb machinery by which the Celestial 
ena are represented at the English 
Opera House, and the clear explanatory lec- 
tures delivered byMr. Bartley, ought in justice 





to have received a notice from us before now. 
This is the most magnificent nnion of scenery 
with science which we have ever seen, and 
delights the senses while it informs the mind. 
The Globe, and the Solar System, are ‘illus- 
trated in a manher-at once novel, beautiful, 
and intelligible; while the moving machinery 
and an Orrery of immense size afford in- 
struction to the young and gratification to 
the mature. - 

At the King’s Theatre, Mr. Walker’s Eidou- 
ranion is also elucidated with similar views. 





VARIETIES. 


Royal Society of Music.—The first Elections 
on this Foundation take place to-day, when 
it is appointed to elect twenty pupils. We 
have heard that not more than half that num- 
ber displayed such marked musical talents 
as to encourage the hope that they would 
become professionally eminent. If this be 
so, the establishment adopts a different prin- 
ciple from that on which we understood it to 
be planned ;—for mere predilection or labo- 
rious mediocrity might be instructed any 
where to the ‘* top of their compass.” 

Pngin’s “Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” vol. 11. has just issued from the press. 
It contains fifty-iour engravings, and ten 
sheets of letter-press. The latter is by Mr. 
E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, and embraces, be- 
sides historical and descriptive information, a 
Glossary of old terms used in Gothic architecture. 

A work entitled ** Architectural Illustra- 
tions of the Public Buildings of London ” is 

ed to app in Numbers, commen- 
cing on the Ist of April,with seven.engravings 
in éach and two sheets of letter-press. 

Mr, Britton’s ‘* History and Antiquities of 
Canterbury Cathedral,” a‘ quarto velame, 
containing twenty-six engravings with his- 
tory and description of the building, ac- 
count of the monuments, anecdotes of the 
archbishops, &c. has just appeared. — The 
same author’s Illustrations, graphic and lite- 
rary, of Fonthill Abbey, is, we see, announced 
for publication early in April. 

The title given to the new Romance by the 
author of ** Calthorpe,” ‘‘ The Lollards,” &c, 
is ** Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall.” The tale, we are informed, connects 
itself with the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and furnishes some curions pictures of the 
manners of that period, with rather a detailed 
description of one of the last pilgrimages to 
the tomb of Beckett. 

British Indigo.—A discovery has been re- 
cently made, which promises the most impor- 
tant consequences in a commercial and agri- 
cultural point of view. About two years ago, 
280 acres of land, near Flint, in Wales, were 
planted with the common holyhock or rose 
mallow, with the view of converting it into 
hemp or flax. In-the process of manufacture, 
it was discovered that this plant yields a 
blue dye, equal in beauty and permanence to 
the best indigo.— Provincial Journal. 

The caricatare shops teem at present with 
prints upon the Portsmouth case, and others 
directed against the Royal family of. France. 

“A very ancient silver medal was this week 
found in the house of an old woman, at the 
Port,-Montrose.—The medal appears to be 
struck in commemoration of Henry the First 
of England, and is somewhat broader, but 
much thinner, than our.shilling. On the ob- 
verse side: is a miniature figure of Henry, 
standing, with the crown on his head, a shield 
on his left‘arm, and a sword in his right 








hand ; around which can’ be detiphered the 
words—* Henricus I. Rex. Obiit 1 Dece 
1135.”—On the transverse side is the national 
armorial bearing of England, surmounted by 
the crown; and the words—* Rayned 35 
years ; bvrsed at Reading” are pretty dis- 
tinct.— Perthshire Courier. 

Bombebosse.—An establishment at Copen- 
hagen, for the relief of veteran Sailors, has 
received the sonorous name of the Bombe- 
bosse, or the Christmas-box Bomb, in con- 
sequence of the objects of it having at Christ- 
mas time received in a bomb, which they 
placed for the purpose, the donations of the 
benevolent. , 

Anecdote.—At a village near Patney, the 
curate of the place was lately examining the 
charity children in their catechism, and on 
one of the number finishing the answer, “out 
of the land of Egypt,” &c. he asked the child 
where Egypt was? ‘ In the Bible, Sir,” was 
the reply. 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER A P“RTRAIT OF MR. — 

(Said to be, very little altered, by the poet Gray.) 
Thus —— looks, thus grins the sordid Elf 
Who takes from others to enrich Himself : 
And though he makes profession of a Creed, 
Spurns the great Rule, and “ breaks the bruised 

Reed.” e 
Our Mother Church, with half averted sight, 
Blushed as she blessed the ill-conditioned Wight. 
Hosannas rang through Hell's tremendous Borders, _ 
And Satan's self had thoughts of taking Orders. » 
On St. Luke's Bell ; which is cracked. 

Surely such lamentable notes 

Ne’er issued forth from. brazen throats, 

Unhappy crack! unlucky metal! 

Inferior now to pot or kettle;— 

Thou clank’st the,hour in such strange noise 

As if thro’ cold thou’dst lost thy voice ; 

But yet how meet thy. tones and looks— 

For thon art crack’d, and in St. Luke’s. T. L. 

LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST: 

Historical Account of the Parliament of Scotland, 8vo. 
6s.—Son of Erin, or the Cause of the Greeks,a ™, 
8vo. 6s.—Gregory’s Conspectus, in English, 8vo. 15s.— 
Faber on the Patriarchal Dispensations, 2:yols, 8vo. is. 
—Cornaro on Health, new edit. rayal 3fmo, 
—Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portuguese Revola- 
tions, 8vo. 7s. Gd —The Spirit of Bunele, }2mo. 8s. bds, 
—Miilington’s Epitome of Nataral and Experimental 
Philosophy, 8vo. 14s:—Babtingall Di o be 
8vo. 9s.—The Proud Shepherd’s Tragedy, a scenic 
poem, edited by Joseph Downes, 8vo. 9s.—Hobbes’ 
‘Thucydides, new edit. 8vo. }2s, bds.—The Edinburgh 
Annual Kegister for 1821, vol. 13, 21s.—Millhouse’s 
Blossoms, and other Poems, |12mv. 2s, 6d.—Rational 
Sports, new edit. I8moa. 1s. 6d.—Love, a poem, by E, El. 
liot, 8vo. 7s —Nash’s Views in Paris and its Environs, 
2 vols, royal 4te. £8.; imperial 4to. £15,.; India 
proofs £26. 5s.—-Greene’s Report of the Trial of Forbes, 
Graham, and others, fora Conspiracy to create a Riot 
&e. at Dublin, 8vo. 13s.—Jay’s Speech on the Trial of 
Forbes, &c. ®vo. 2s—North’s Speech on behalf of 
Graham and Handwich, 8vo. 2s. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
FEBRUARY. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday ... 27| from 35 to 40/29°00 to 29°20 
Friday... .. 28| from 30 to 42/29:33 to 29°53 
Marcu. Sat. 1] from 31 to 43/29°74 to 29°90 
Sunday .... 2| from 30 to 48/29°91 to 29-79 
Monday.... 3) from 37 to 61/29°59 to 29°37 
Tuesday ... 4/| from 36 to 45|29°25 to 29°24 
Wednesday 5| from 35 to 44{29°31 to 29°49 

Prevailing winds NW. and SW. Gencrally 
cloudy; clear at times.—Rain fallen ,1 of an inch, 

Was the particularly heavy state of the atmo- 
sphere on Monday evening last, noticed by any 
correspondent? A communication of the same 
would be very interesting. Here it was so dense, 
that the reflected light from the gas in London 
was ae strong to cast an undefined 
shadow upon the wall, 

Edmonton, Joun ADAMS. 





To X.P. §.—Contributions failing within our 
@re always acceptable. 

Can Flibbertigibbet afford us the pleasure of a per- 
sonal inter : # ’ ’ 


To 8. in a huff ;— 
We won’t stand puff 
And we won’t print stuff. 
Is this answer enough ? 
- If A. Z. ineans Us to read his letiers, he must write 
er; we do not publish Enigmas, and have not time 
amuse ourselves with them in private. 
_ Some slight imperfections have (we are sorry to say) 
sent Catthvsianee to the Refuge Sed the Destitute. 
Ariel is “ out of mind,” and we cannot, among our 
atores, find it in sight —We are afraid that the Allegory 
of Love aod Innocence is ju the same predicament. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
(THE Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 
from ‘fen if the Morning ’till Five inthe Evening. 
(By Order) OHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
} ion 1s, —Catalogue 1s. 

The Subscribérs to the Print from Mr. West's Pic- 
turé.of “ Gur Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,”’ 
who have not already received their Impressions, may 
receive them, Rin P of the remainder of their 
Subscriptions, at the British Institution daily. 


. ‘onthill Abben. 
ME. BRITTON’s ‘** GRAPHIC and Li- 
T RARY ILLUSTRATIONS of FONTHILL 
ABBEY,’ will be published early in the following 
Menth,’ will contain Eleven instead of Nine En- 
My romised. It will also emb 








Early in April will be published, in. 1 vol. 12mo, 
FPABLES’ for THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
with other Poems, &c 


By THOMAS BROWN the Younger. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom —— had, by the same Author, 


The Fudge Family in Paris, 9th edit. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. bas, 


—— 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Price 38. 
THE GREEK ORLGINAL of The NEW 
TESTAMENT asserted. In answer to a recent 
Publication entitled PALEOROMAICA. 
By THOs BURGESS, D.D. F.K.8. F-H.S. & F.R.S.L. 
Sold by Kivingtons, Waterloo-place; Hatchard & 
Son, Piecadilly; and Ogle & Co. Holborn. 


; In 3 vols. &vo. price 2. 2s. bds. 
[ELUSTRAT IONS of BIBLICAL LITE- 
.~ RATURE; exhibiting a View of the History and 
Fate of the Sacred Writings, from the earliest Period 
to the present Century: inclading Biographical Notices 
of Translatots and othér eminent Biblical Scholars. 
By the Rev. JAMES TOWNLEY, 

-. Author of Biblical Anecdotes. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 2 vols, vo. 3d edit. with Six Portraits, 11. 8s. bds. 


MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER 
CROMWELL, with Original Letters, and other 
Family Papers. By the late OLIVER CROMWELL, Esq. 
A Descendant of the Family. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“We must take our leave of the present author, 
thanking him for the Valuable addition which he has 
made to our historical literature.”—Monthly Review. 











5 sriginall 

Sire funtion cine 3 the place—the 
History of the Beckford amily, &e. ‘The 
Author | a) 
Proofs and Etchings of which are engaged ;) and to 
200, ‘Large Pore. y the List of Subscribers already 
printed, and. which may be seen at the Author’s, Long- 
man & Co’s, Taylor’s, Clatke’s, &t. it will be seen that 
immediate application will be bgary oy to those who 
wish tu secure good impressions of the Plates, as about 
406 Copies are already engaged March 3, 1623. 
_ A Li-tof Snbseribers. will be-ptinted in the Work. 





PSON ee on sale the followiiig, viz.— 


orks.of CANOVA and THORWALDSEN; the 
oleon Medals; the Cwesars, two sizes; and Copies 
4 “inv most celebrated Gems. To the above Works 


Minoura WAFERS.—Messrs. I. & H. 
: THOM 
Rapol 


e Inventors particularly solicit the atiention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Amateurs, as they fatter them- 
selyes that they willbe found on inspection to be ex- 
cee y beautiful, and offer the cheapest mode of 
obtaiuing exquisite copies of the finest works of aneieut 
and rn Art. Cuats of Arms, &e. copied at a short 
notice —No, 1, Wellington-street, Waterloo Bridge. 


R. HAYDON’S Great Picrure of the 
RAISING of LAZARUS, which has been nearly 
‘Three Years on the Easel, is now Open, at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly. Ground Fluor to the Right. 
: Admission 1s.——Catalogue 6d. 


‘ To the Readers of Weekly Papers. 
ps The ENGLISHMAN Sunday News- 
parers which is a large Folio Journal of Twenty 
Columns, of the same size as The Observer, no Adver- 
‘Sisements whatever are inserted. It is regularly pub- 
lished every Sunday morning, at the early hour of Four 
Yolock, at Messrs. Smith’s, 192, Strand, London. The 
ice of The Englishman is Sevenpence. 


SS ETE ERRATA 
ii afew days, 8yo 


' 1 8yo. . . : 
‘AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. of the IN- 
“* TERNATIONAL POLICY of Modern Europe, as 

nnecied with the Principle of the Law of Nature and 

ations ; with some short Remarks on the Policy which 
the Continental ti have l since the Holy 
Alliance; By the Hon, FREDERICK EDEN, of Lin- 
eoln’s Jon, ster at Law. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Nearly ponds for the Press, in 1 vol. 8vo, ofabout pp. 500, 
-ANTLT ORe. ef AN ANALYSIS OF 

HE PPIRC PLES AND STRUCTURE OF 
LANGUAGE. By JOHN FEARN. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown, 
Paternyster-row ; and Kingsbury, Parbury, & Alle, 
Leadenbal!-street. 

he z po bad, b fe sve Anther, 
nm i vol. Syo, . . 
FIRST LINES sa MIND. 














imited fo pabeeaiation List to 30 Copies, A 


In 8vo. price l4s. bds. 2d edit. greatly enlarged, of 
N ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, 
from the Reign of Henry VII. to the present time. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom rE be had, by the same Author, 

The. Life of William, Lord Russell, with 
some Account of the Times, in which he lived, 3d edit. 
in 2 vols, 8vo, 14 1s. bas. ‘ 

Don Carlos, or Persecution: a Tragedy, in 
Five Ac's. Fifth Edition, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. sewed™ 


In 8vo. price 18s, boards, illustrated with Plates 
TPRAVELS in EGYPT and the HOLY 

LAND. By WILLIAM RAE WILSON, Esq. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
* Repeatedly in the course of travelling through the 
Holy Land, I felt as if I had been an actual witness to 
some of the most impressive incident ded in the 
Book of Inspiration, so distinctly were events brought 
before me by the living manners and usages of the pre- 
sent inhabitants, with that wonderful accuracy which 
still renders Biblical descriptions mirrors, as it were, 
of the scenery and local customs of the country.” 
Introduction. 


In One thick volume, 12mo. price 12s. boards, 
‘THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; or, 
an Epitome of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, for the Use of Schools. 
By VINCENT WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Afred House Academy, Camberwell. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, hg. Orme, & Brown. 
“To possess a knowledge of the form of that govern- 
ment under which We live; and be versed in the laws 
which we are required to obey, are confessedly of great 
importance to every British member of society ; and it 
may be confidently asserted, that were the institutions 
of our ‘country better known, the advantages of our 
constitution would be the more highly estimated.’’ 
reface. 
Hist of George 111. for Schools. 
ay AA peice 4s 6d. bound, 
DE. AIKIN’S ANNALS of the REIGN 
ve + GEORGE the THIRD, abridged for the Use of 
choois. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had 














the Reign of George the Third, brought down to his 
Mojesty’s Decease. In 2 vols, price li 8s. 

2. Memoits of the Court of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Lucy Aikin. In 2 vols. 8vo. WU. 5s, hds. 

8. The History of the Reign of George 











the Third. By Robert Bisset, LL.D. Author of the Life 
Burke, &e, ke. Anew Edition, leted to the 
ath of the King, in 6 vols. 8vo. price Si. 3s. bds, 


1. A New Edition of Dr. Aikin’s Annals of fi 





ithe Original 


‘ Tn Foolscap 8vo. price Ss. bis, 
r[HE MAGIC LANTERN ; or, Sketches 
of Scenes in the Metrepolis. 
* My Magic Lantern holds to view, 
Of fools a crowd, of wise but few.”—Anon. 
Contents:—The ‘Auction—The Park—The Tomb— 
The Italian Opera. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom | be had, by the same Author, 
Sketches and Fragments. Foolscap 8yo, 
Price 7s. boards. 
Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands, 
Foolscap 8vo. price 8s. bds. 


In L vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bds. 
THE ENGLISH MASTER ; or, Student's 
Guide to R ing and C i : exhibiting 
an analytical View of the English Lan age, of the 
aman Mind, and of the Principles of Fine Wri 
By WILLIAM BANKS, Private Teacher 6f Com 
tion, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“The Work now submitted to the public is not the 
result of untried speculation, but is an outline of a 
ourse of Instruction which for many years he has deli. 
vered to his pupils with the greatest success.” Pref, 











In Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d, boards, 
THE WIDOW’S TALE, and other Poems, 
By the Author of * Ellen Fitzarthur.’’ 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
, Of whom may be had, 
Ellen Fitzarthur, a Metrical Tale, in Five 
Cantos, the 2d edit. in foolscap Bvo. price 6s. 6d. bds. 
“The perusal of this very interesting poem has af- 
forded us a most gratifying entertainment, and wé.envy 
not the feelings of any one who can fead ‘it without 
being delighted with its elegant and pathetic simpli- 
city.”"—Review, Gentleman’s Magazine. 





Miss Porter’s New Romance.—3 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. bids. 
ROCHE BLANCHE; or, the Hunters of 
the Pyrenees: a Romance. 
By Miss ANNA MARIA POSTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orine, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, u the same Author, 

1. The Village of Mariendorpt, 4 vols, 
12mo. 1. 83. bds.—2. The Fast of St. Magdalen, 8 vols. 
2d edit. 14. 1s.—3. The Knight of St. Jolin, 3d edit. 
3 vols. 1. 1s.—4. Recluse of Norway, 4 vols. I. 48 
5. Hungarian Brothers, 4th edit. 3 vols. 16s. 6d.— 
6. Don Sebastian, 3 vols. anew edit 1. Is. 





Domestic Amusements, in 300 new and pleasing Experi- 
ments.—A neat Pocket volume, with Cuts, fon as. 
PHILOSOPHICAL —RECREATIONS.— 

Vol. 11.—Containing the Results of various E: 
ments in practical Science and the useful Arts, api 
ble to the Business of real Life, to curious Research 
and elegant Récreation, as well profitable as entertain- 
ing. By JOHN BADCOUK. 

*,* This new volume takes the curious bebe oe 
one step farther in Science than its precursor (wh 
more juvenile,) and t P d ag ts 
new und important discoveries in Nataral Philosophy. 

London: Printed for P, Hughes, 35, Ludgate-stree 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 
Vol. 1, 28.64. in bds, andalso 

The Student's Dictionary of Literary and 

Scientific Words. Price 4s, 6d. bound. 


J. Major’s Edition.—Price, in Foolscap 8vo. 18%, or 
large Crows 8v0. proof impression, W.'16s. bds. 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 

ANGLER.—A New Edition of this Was tS 
illustrated with Engravings on coppet and wood, from 
Original Paintings and Drawings by first-rate artists: 
To which ate added, an Introductory Essay ; the Lin- 
wean arrangement of the various river-fish delineated 
in the work; and illustrative Notes. These embellish 
mehts comprise numerous correct views of the actaal 
Seenery of both parts of the dialogue—Portraits of the 
most interesting persons mentioned by Walton, ad 
many other entirely novel subjects calewated to dit 
play the literary beauties of this delig tful Work: no 
[~e nor expense having been spared to frame a 

dition fully worthy of its character. 
ne 








gravivgs of the FISH by Thompson and White, 
intings by Coopér and Smith, are admitted to be 
nest specimens of the art ever yet produced; and, it 
addition to these, an appropriate jiiustration is gives 
at the end of each chapter and section throughout the 
work: the whole forming a rich display of Ficod Bo 
graving in 77 distinct subjects, besides 14 highly 

Copper Plates. 


London : Printed at the Shakspéare Press, for Joba 
Major, &, Fleet-street, corner of Sergeant's Tap, where 
i Paintings may be seen, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES: LETTRES. 
ON 





Just , by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Aye-Maria- 

, ese sas price 2is, boards, : 
Bucs DA ION; or, The Rise 

and Fall of SOMERSET.—* We think very 
highly of this performance ; the writer has practised 
havits of chinking ; a correct and manly style of deli- 
very; keen ptions of eh 3 with much of that 
wost desirable quality in authorship—selt-command ; 
and he is in possession of one important requisite for a 
povelist—an extensive knowledge of localities and cos- 
tume: -Old boundaries are marked, old places and 
buildings are.described, and old dresses, manners, and 

jarities painted, with a minuteness only equalled, 
and scarcely excelled, by that chronicler of chroniclers, 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ "—Literary. Register. 


Just published, by G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
Preance for the LAST SEVEN YEARS; 

containing many Facts, and mach valuable infor- 
imation hitherto unknown, with Anecdotes, Jeux 
@Esprits, &e. &c.—By W. H. IRELAND, Member 
and Radiant of the Atheneum of Science and Arts, at 
Paris.——‘* One of the most honest books that has 
ared for several years relative to France, is Mr. 
feland’s volume, entitled, ‘‘ France for the Last Seven 
Years ; or The Bourbons.” He therein proves that his 








feelings are of the true old British School, and that he 
is not one of those base panders of power, who, for 
years past, -have subsisted by ascribing the crimes of 
their patrons to the principles of liberty.”—Mon. Mag. 





Just published, 18mo. with a Frontispiece, designed by 
Uwins, and engraved by Horsburgh, 2s. bus. 
I ETTERS from a LADY to her NIECE; 

4 containing Practical Hints, intended to direct the 
Female Mind in the parsuit of attai ducive 
to yirtae and happiness. 

“The anonymous writer of ‘ Letters fom a Lady to 
her Niece,’ is more jastly entitled to the praise of the 
jodicivus critic, and the thanks of her owa sex, than 
many others who have been eager to avow their claim 
to their productions. The style is easy and elegant; 
the maxims inculcated are those of sound prudence and 
sincere virtue ; and, to any fema'es entering into life, 
the perusal of this ttle volume will be attended with 
wanifold adv. ges, in strengthening the intellectual 
powers; and indicating the most eligible path to the 
attainment kes of mind and true happiness.” 

Monthly Magazine, for January 1823. 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G, & 

W.B. Whittaker, London. 


Just published, 12mo. illastrated by more than 
300 Wood-cuts, 4s, Gd. bound, 

A CONCISE SYSTEM of MENSURA- 
“* TION, adapted to the Use of Schools; containing 
Algebra with Fluxions ; Practical Geometry, Trigono- 
metry, Mensuration of Superticies and Solids, Land- 
Surveying, Gauging, &c. together with a large Appen- 
dix, containing the Demonstrations of the Rulés in the 
Work. By ALEXANDER INGRAM, Mathematician, 
Leith, Author of “* Elements of Euclid,” an improved 
edition of “ Melrose's Arithmetic,” &o. &c. 
. “A Concise System of Mensuration, adapted to the 
Use of Schools, by Mr. Alexander Ingram of Leith, is 
entitled to favourable'mention. It embraces the theory 

practice in such a manner, that they may be taught 
either separately or conjointly ; and the several rules 
‘are expressed in language remarkably clear and intelli- 
gible, and illustrated by very appropriate examples, so 
that the volume presents, in ‘a very small compass, a 
complete system of the scierice.”’—Monthly Mag. Jan. 
“Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 


New Novel.—Price 2is. bds. 2d edit. of 
QSMOND, a Tale. In 3 volumes, 12mo. 
By the Author of ** The Favourite of Nature.” 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whitiaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“The high reputation which the Author of ‘ The 

rite of Nature’ acquired, by the publication of 
those deeply interesting volumes, will not, we are sure, 
suffer any diminution by the publication of * Osmond.’ 
‘The pleasure we derived from the perusal! of the former 
‘work, made us look forward with some anxiety to the 
‘Sppearance of ‘Osmond ;’ and, we are happy to say, 
our expectatinns have not been disappuinted.’? — 
Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1822——“ Caroline’s death is 
‘raly affecting; and of the after-meeting between Os- 
mond and his angelic wife, and their parting interview, 
we cannot speak in terms of too high praise. We yield 
dhe amiable Author our unqualified eulogy fur the reli- 
slous tendency of the book ; and, as a parting word, 
Wwe consider * Osmond’ one of the most suceéssful 
Novels of that class which undertake to wean us from 
strong perzicns, and teach us Fa of vir- 
twe.”—Literary Register, Nov. 3, 1922. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Favourite of Nature. In 3 vols, 12mo. 
‘Medit. price 21s. bds,—Also, lately published, : 

The School for Mothers; or, The Politics 
ofa Village. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. beards, 














: In 2 vols. 8ya. with Portrait, 24s. 
MEMOIRs of BENVENDTO CELLINI. 
Written by Himself. Containing an unreserved 
account of his intimacy with Michael Angelo, Titian, 
and all the great Italian sculptors and painters of 
the age ; his connexions with Francis 1. of France, the 
Emperor Charles V. Popes Clement VII. and Paul III. 
and many of the princes, stat lesiasti 
of that turbulent age. The 
from the Italian, with Notes. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Paley’s Sermons.—In | vol. 8vo. 8th edit. 10s.6d. bds. 
by Permission of the Executors, 
SERMONS on SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
By the late Rev. WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
Suabdean of Lincoln, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 

Kector of Bishop Wearmouth ; Author of “ Natural 
Theology,” “ Moral Philosophy,” &c. 
Printed tor Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Paley’s. Works, complete, with a Life by 
Chalmers, and Portrait. 5 vols. 8vo. 2/.4s. bds. 


A_New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 5s. bds. 
A COURSE of SERMONS for all the Sun- 
days of the Year, fitted to the great Necessities, 
and for supplying the want of Preaching in many parts 
of this Nation. With Twelve Sermons on various Sub- 
jects. By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to King Charles the First, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, 5s—The 


Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, 5s—Life and Death 
of Jesus Christ. 2 vols. UU. 4s. 





» and 
Third Edition, revised, 











In 1 vol. 8vo. fon 12s, boards, 
A New TRANSLATION of ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC ; with an Introduction and Appendix, 
explaining its relation to his exact Philosophy, and 
vindicating that Philosophy, by proofs that all depar- 
tures {rom it have been deviations into error. By JOHN 
GILLIES, LL.D, F.R.S, & 8.A, Lond. F.R.S, Edinb. 
Historiographer to His Majesty for Scotland. 

Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand ; and W. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, 

Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 

1. Aristotie’s Ethics and Politics; com- 
prising his Practical Philosophy, translated from the 
Greek. 34 edit. 2vols, 8vo. price 1. ls. bds. 

2. The History of Ancient Greece; its 
Colonies and Conquests, from the earliest accounts, to 
the extinction of the'Greek Kingdoms by Augustus. 
In 8 vols: 8vo, price 3/. Its. in bds. 





tn 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 4s. bds, 
HE TRAVELS of THEODORE DUCAS, 
in various Countries of Europe at the Revival of 
Letters.and Art. Part the First—Ttaly. 
Edited by CHARLES MILLS, Esq. 
Author of the * History of the Crusades,” and a 
“ History of Mahommedanism.’’ 

In the class of general and polite literature, we 
have no recent example of a Work more agreeable than 
that for which we now own ourselves indebted to the 
pen of Mr. Mills’”’—Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, 

The History of the Crusades, for the Re- 
covery and Possession of the Holy Land. 2d edit. 
In 2 vols, Svo. Price HM. 4s. bds. 


New Edition, with 1200 New Articles. 

A New Edition, corrected to the present Time, and 
enlarged with 1200 additional Lives, in 1100 Pages 
Brevier Octavo, price 25s. in boards, 

THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY ; or, an Historical Account of the 

Lives, Characters, and Works of the most eminent Per- 








sons of every Age and Nation. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 

This well-known and much-esteemed Dictionary, 
which has for some time been out of print, is now sub- 
mitted to the public in a much-improved state, nearly 
the w i © having been re-written, every article collated 
by the best quoted authorities, and 1200 additional 
Livés introduced; making altogether about Ten 'Thou- 
sand several articles. It is therefore one of the most 
comprehensive and perfect Biographical Works extant ; 
ahd as a'book of reference, possesses an unequalled 
degree of general interest and utility. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom, and of all Booksellers, may be had, 
rinted on the same plan, 
Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary ; or, 
Counting House Libra: Price Ws. bds. 
Robinison’s Theological and Biblical Dic- 








tionary; qr, Library of Divinity. Price 28s. bds. 





No. =X. L’Enyoy to the King. Christopber North, 
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Algebraic Geometry.—In Bvo. price 18s. bds. Vol. I. of 
A SYSTEM of ALGEBRAIC GEOME- 
TRY, By the REV. DYONISIUS LARDNER: 
In Two Volumes. Vol.1. containing the Geometry o 
Plane Curves. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Matia-lane. 


Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas Translated into Italian. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. ds, 
RASSELA, PRINCIPE D’'ABISSINIA: 

Tradotto dall’ Inglese del Signor Dottor JOHNSON, 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Mrs. Hoftand’s Tales, &¢c. &¢.—4 vols, 12mo. 1. 4s. bas, 
"PALES of the MANOR. By Mrs. Hortanp, 
Author of “ Tales of the Priory,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hutst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. 12mo, 11, 4s, 
In the Press, by the same Author, 
Integrity, a Tale. In 1 vol, -12mo. 


The 14th edit. Foolscap 8yo. Ss. bds. of 
"THE GUIDE to Domestic HAPPINESS, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Kefuge, Hith edit. Foolscep 6yo. 5s, -boards. 
The Victim, 3d edit. Foolseap 8vo. 2s. Gd; sewed. 
Gethsemane, 34 edit. Foolscap 8v0. 5s. boatds, 


Goldsmith’s England, continued to the Death of 
veorge the, Third. 

In 4 vols. 8vo, 1. 8s. bds. 12th edit. corrected, of 
rPHE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

earliest Times to the Death ‘of George the Second. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M B. With a Continua: 
tion to the Death of George the Thité. — * 

By CHARLES COOTE, LL.D: 

Printed for C. & J. Rivington, J. Cuthell, J. Nunn, 
J. Seatehera, J. & A. Arch, Lon & Co T. Ca- 
dell, J. Booker, J. Richardson, J. M. Richardson, 
Baldwin & Co. G. & W. B. Whittaker, Harvey & Dar 
ton; Ogle, Duncan, & Co.;'T, Hamilton, Baynes & 
Son, R Saunders, i. Booth, B. Edwirds, and Simpkia 
& Marshall.—Of whom may be had, 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome. 2 vols. 8¥o. 
14s. bds, The same abridged, }2mo. 3¢.6¢. bound, 

Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 2 vols, 8vo. 
i4s. bds.. The same abridged, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 


: (Published. Quarterly,) price 6s. 6d... 
HE PAMPHLETEER, No; XLIJ,—Con- 
taining Teh Entire Pamphiets. 

I. Henry VIII's Love Letters to Anna Boleyn (Ori- 
ginal)—IT. Alphabetical List of the House of Commons, 
distinguishing those who hold Places, or are in the Navy 
or Army, and their Votes on 14.great Questions duting 
(821 and 1822; with the Minorities. on 36 Questions 
IIL. Proposed Resolutions on the National Debt and 
the Operation of the Sinking Fund; with Notes— 
IV. Observations on the Real Biate of the Nation. By 
the Ghost of th f Londonderry—V. Rev. 

















the quess o' 
J. W. Cunningham’s Cautions to Continental Travel- 
lers—VI. Short Discussion on the Spanish Question 
(Original)—VII. Postsetipt to Observations. on Adgri- 
cultural and National Distress—VITI. Dr. Neclean 0 
the British Quarantine Laws, &ec, {Grigival) — 1X. 
J. Lowe on Recognizing the Independ nee of South 
America—X. Plan for the Suppression of Mend city, &e. 
London: Sold by Sherwood & Cod. aid all other 
Booksellers. 


BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No: LXXIID. for Febroary 1623, 
Contents:—1}. Of Dante, andhis Times. Lettet to 

Christopher North, Esq.—ll. The New Series of the 

Curiosities of Literature—LII. The Hon. Captain Na- 

pier and Eittrick Forest—IV. The Auto-Biography of 

Timothy Tell, Schoolmaster of Birehendale. No; ’ $d 

V. Anti-Pbrenologia; a plain Statement of Objections 

against the System of Drs. Gall and Spurzbeim (coti- 

cluded)—V1, Matters of Fact—VIT. trish Popular 

Songs—VIIL. ‘Time’s Whispering Gallery, No. 1.— 

Moliere’s Gld Woman—1X, Vindicia: Carthusians— 

xX. —- of the Italian Art of Hoaxing. N 

XI tter from a Washerwoman. Fragments—XII. 

Works preparing for Publication—XTU1. Monthly List of 

New Publications.—XIV. Appointments, Promotions, 

&e.—XV. Births, Marriages, and Deaths, * 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinbargh; and 

T. Cadell, Strand, London. 

Of whom may be had, the Second Edition of 
The. Royal Number, for September 1822. 
Contents:—1. The King—I1. Tite King’s Visit to Fdin- 
burgh: By a Londoner, but no Cockney—IIT. Edin- 
burgh Royal Nays’ Entertainmetits. The Second Voyage 
of Omai, the Traveller—IV. The Gathering of the West, 
or * We’re come to see the King?’’—V. The Sorrows 
of the Stot—VI. Hogg’s Royal Jubilee, &c:—VI1. Let. 
ter from a Goth, on the Celts, &c.—VIIT. Glengarry 
versus The Celtic Society—1X oetes Ambrosiane, 











THE LITERARY a ZET Ts, &e. 


To 2vols. race Ore. 16s. Fifth Edition, 
GKETC BOOK, by Grorrrex Cnavor. 
Printed for Pg ee Albemarle-stree . 
Also, New Eaton of 
- Sketch Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Bracebridge Hall, 2vols “Bv0. 248. 
Ditto, 2 vols. small 8vo. 16s. 





coe a Aer RECOLLECTIONS; 
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rs, Rotits, and Memerhs. from various 
G.& “ fr Ot aondon: 


we JOHN 
Io 1. vo}. 8vo. iMustrated by Plates, price 16s. bd 
RNAL of A HORTICULTURAL 
oliand, and the North 
the Caledonian Horti- 
ne Bec et asin S'S 
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1a 1 vol. 12mo. 3. 6d. hoards, 
VICE to YOURG. MOTHERS on the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
Bya GRAN sb og Shey 
urst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 

* Book is really what it professes to be--the 
Work of an old Woman. of it is, chiefly, 
to instract young Mothers how to prevent, rather than 
te cure, the Diseases of Children, and the Observations 
and Advice are the result of the author's own experi- 
ence.” —Preface. 
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ANE EPrroME of "CHEMISTRY ; wherein 
Science are illustrated, in Loe 
samt ‘Saeeeure Experiments, capable of 
without the aid of any Apparatus, ex- 
pw pdt dy oy aren an Oil Flask, and a Crucible, 


the least 
sae ike ter JOHN Seite, 1 
Of St. ridge, Hoes Hector of 
Grunmar School, Worcestershire. 

Printed for G. &W.B, Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 
“To afford the young student the elements of a sci- 
‘ence, with which every well-educated person should 
be, in some degree, acquainted, Mr. ‘Topham has com- 
the present concise, yet comprehensive Epitome ; 
contains many useful as well as amusing experi- 
— which may be easily performed with a very 
slende and we strongly recommend it to the 
peresal of the of beth sexes ”—Lit. Reg. No.26. 
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taining—1. The Elements of Pharmacy—3. The 
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ateria Medica—3. Fs as Prepa- 

and ae Pharmacopeias of the 
Edinburgh, and “Dublin Colleges of ares 

ians. ‘The whole forming a tical Syne psis of 
Matstia, h Medica, Pharmacy, an Therapection® illus- 
trated with many useful ‘Tables and Copper-Plates of 


MBVANTHONY PODD" 
By ANTHONY DD THOMSON, F.L.S. a 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Kees, Orme, & Brow: 
Just published, by the same Author, Vol. 1. — 
Lectures on the Elements of Botany, 8vo. 
with Plates and numerous Wovdcuts, li. 8, 
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1821 and 1822. 


Printed for Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
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Exploratory Travels —In 3 In 3 vols. 8vo. illustrated 
ps anid Plates, 1/: 16s. bds. = 
ACCOUNT of an EXPEDITION from 
-PITTSBURGH to the ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
Beriormed in the Years 1819-20, by Order of the Hon. 
C. Calhoun, Secretary ef War, under the Command 
of Major S. H. Long of the United States To! 
eal Long, Meets Compiled from the Notes of Major 
T Sey, — oe Mes of the Party, 


Botanist and Geol Geologist for the Expedition. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, “Orme, & Brown, 





ond Editicn, in 8vo. price 14s, bds. 
FIFTEEN YEARS ia INDIA; or, Sketehes 
- of a Soldier’s Life. Being an attem to describe 
Persons and Things in various*parts of Hindostan. 
From the Journal of an Officer in His Majesty’s Service. 
Printed for ee Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
ice 9s. a Third Volume of Th 
REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE ‘WHITE, 
seleeted, with Prefatory Remarks, 
By ROBERT S UTHEY, Esq. 
Printed fur Longman, Horst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, the first Two Vols. price ll. Is. 
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the Moree.—In 1 vol: 8vo. illus- 
ates, Wood Cuts, &e. "price lis. 
VE of a TOUR through the 
MOREA, giving an Aceount of the present State 
of that Peninsula and its Inbabitants. 
By Sir WILLIAM GELL. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 12me. the 2d edit. of 
BoPyY and SOUL. Consisting of a Series 
of lively and pathetic Stories, calculated to excite 
the attention and race of the Religious World. 
Contents :—The ‘Vown Rector—Philosophical Painter 
—Merchant’s Family—Sick Penitent—Unitarian—Cle- 
rical Conference—Lunatic Asylam—Liturgy—Assizes 
—Athanasian Creed—Sea | eee Visits. 
Printed for Longman, ore rown. 
In the Press, and shortly will vabiished, 
= = Sot i IL. 
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In 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. 15s. bds. 
MEMOIRS, including’ original Journals, 
Letters, Papers, and ies Tracts, of the 
late CHARLES ALFRED STOTHARD, F.S.A, An. 
thor of the Monumental Effigies of Great Britain. With 
connective Notices of his Life, and some Account of & 
Journey in the Netherlands. By MRS. CHARLES 
STOTHARD, Author of Letters written during a Tour 
through Normandy, &e. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Of whom may be had, 

Letters, written during a Tour thi 
Normandy, Britanny, and other Parts of verry in 18) 
In 4to. with Enerevings. price 2/. Ha 6d. bds. 

vola, 12mo. 
CARWIN C sihes AMERICAN TALES, 
By C. B. BROW 
Author of Wieland, Ormond, Arthar Merwyn, &e. 
Iso new editions of 
2. ORMOND, an American es vols. 18s. 
3. WIELAND, an American Tale, 3 
“The work before us possesses striking and power- 
fal claims to attention. ‘The events which it relates 
are of a kind wholly removed from the ordinary fraia 
of novels ; and the writer seizes, with a sort of 
grasp, the’ feelings which be is desirous to call forth of 
to controul. et sway of superstition over a 
vigorous but perverted mind, is most ably and 

depicted in the character of Wieland. Upon the w 
we have perused this novel with great interest, 
recommend it very strongly to these who are in the 
habit of reading works’oi this description, or who love 
tohave their nerves agitated by the terrors of romance.” 

Critical Review. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
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Printed for an Diapenmar be, ées, Orme, & Brown, 
vento and Archibatad Constable & C6. Edinburgh. 


n 4te. Parts 1 to 8, price N. Is.each, 
PIBLIOTHECA BRITAN NICA; or, a 
General Index to the Literature of Great tain 
and Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with such foreign 
Works as have been translated into English, ~g printed 
in the British Domini 
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wipe gtreneh Printed in 4to. price Ol. 3s. in bds. em- 
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MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WORKS of 
Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN ; an Account of his 
Contemporaries, and of the times in which he lived; 
with a View of the Progress of Architecture in Encland 
from the beginning of the Reign of Charles L. to the 
of the Seventeenth Contry se an Appendix of Authen- 
tic Documents, By JAMES EL Mes. Arch. M.R.LA, 
Author of Hints for the Construction of Prisons, Essay 








also 
Selection from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors of all be KOBE and Nations. 
ERT WATT, M.D. 
Published byl Longman, Hurst Kees, Orme, & Brown, 
London; Archibald Constable k Co. ” Edinburgh ; and 
A. & J. M. Duncan, Glasgow. 


*,* It is estimated that the whole Work will extend 
to i or 12 Parts. 


On the Ist of March was published 
(THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. 27, containing the following Original Articles : 
I. On the State of Parties in Dublin—If, The Recol- 
lections of a Student, No.1. The Death of Friends— 
III. Las Cases’ Journal, Parts 3 & 4—IV. The Clubs 
of London—V. British Galleries of Art, No. 3. Hamp- 
ton Court—VI. The Philosophy of Fashion—VII. Pe- 
veril of the Peak—VIII. ‘Table Talk, No.6. Dreaming 
—IX. Peter Pindarics—X. The Farewell to the Dead. 
By Mrs. Hemans—XJ. On the Political Writings of 
Machiavelli —XII. Edinburgh Graduation et = 
XIII. The Houndsditch Album, No. 2.— Mil- 
ton’s Comus—XV. A few Thoughts on Small 1 Talk— 
XVI. Popular Tales of the Irish. The Lepreghaun, or 
Gold Gollin—XVIT. The Skeleton Dance, a Ballad— 
XVIII. ‘The Silent Language of Love—XIX. Modern 
Pilgrimages, No. 10. Tomb 0 of Virgil, &c.—XX. Con- 
oe e--XXI. Plain Preaching, &c. Besides the 
departments in Art, Science, Criticisms on Fo- 
teien and English Literature, Music and Bag Frac ma, 
Rural beater oreign 
Occurrences, Biographical Pextinabens of Distinguished 
Persons, Keports, &c. &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. London; Bell & 
Bradfute, Seabee and John Comming, Dublin. 
hom may be had. 











Complete Sets from January 1eat, in6 vols." pr. 14s. 
each, handsomely half bound. 





on P ctares on Architecture, &c. 
*,* A few Copies on large Paper. 
Printed for Priestley & Weale, High-street, Bloomsbury, 


Hot-pressed, price 2s. 6d, each No. continued Monthly, 
GELECT BRITISH DIVINES. Part xxiv, 
containing Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
Edited by the Rev. C. BRADLEY. 
Numbers I. & II. containing Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts; with a Portrait—LII. Leighton’s ‘Thedlogi- 
cal Lectures ; with a Portrait—IV. Expository Lee- 
tures, by the same—V. VI. VII. Commentary on St. 
rai by the same—VIII. IX. Sermons, by the same— 

i. Xai Matthew Henry’s Tracts; with a Por- 
eraie KON. XIV. XV. Pearson on the Creed— 
XVI. XVII. Flavel’s Husbandry re. Newi- 
~ Spiritualized, Causes and Cure "Mental 

ise and Growth of Antinomian “eae 
XVI XIX. XX. Flavel’s Saint Indeed, Touchstone 
of Sincerity, Divine Conduct, Balm of the Covenant, 
Token for Mourners—XXI. XXU. XXII. Horne’ 
Commentary on the Psalms.—~Each Author may be 
purchased separately, in Numbers, or in Vols. bds. 
A short Biographical Sketch of each Author is given. 
Sold by Longman & Co, Baldwin & Co, Rivington 
& Co. Seeley & Son, Hamilton, Whittaker & Co. 
Simpkin & Co. Alatchard & Son, Warren, London; 
Parker, and Vincent, Oxferd; Barret, Cambridge; 
Maeredie & Co. Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dablin ; and 
all other Booksellers. 
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